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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This post-election number coincides with the tenth 
anniversary of Labour’s accession to power in 1945, 
when the principles of the ‘Welfare State’ first began to 
be put into practice enthusiastically and over a wide 
field. Yet Labour was defeated at the following election 
and the ‘Welfare State’ has now been entrusted to a 
Conservative government for a further period of five 
years. This being so, we have thought it interesting to 
publish a group of articles on the present condition, and 
the prospects, of the ‘Welfare State’. 


Our August issue will be a lighter, holiday number, 
and will contain a series of articles dealing with festival 
themes. 





BACK NUMBERS 


We have received many applications for copies of the special 
Cambridge number (No. 936, February 1955), which is now out 
of print. We shall be grateful if any unwanted copies could be sent 
to The Business Manager, The Twentieth Century, 26 Bloomsbury 
Way, London, W.C.1, who will arrange for a payment of Two 
Shillings a copy. 
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The Welfare State 


Mary Stocks 


sometimes with the suspicion of a sneer. But regarded 

from a kindlier angle it may be seen as the outcome 
of a movement which as Professor Tawney puts it ‘has converted 
the social services from a cheap makeshift provided for the 
lowest class in a society based on competitive individualism, 
into a vast co-ordinated plan for the betterment of the entire 
community’. It embodies the ideal expressed in Webbian 
terms, of a ‘National Minimum’ of health, education, physical 
subsistence and security of employment for all members of the 
nation state — and incidentally in the matter of health service, 
for the stranger within the gates. Thus described the Welfare 
State can be seen as a considerable instalment of socialism in 
our time. 

But can it be so described ? Some years ago the question was 
at issue between a member of the Labour Party and a Con- 
servative M.P. who had expressed unbounded faith in the 
beneficent workings of a free-price economy if only, he said — if 
only the state would refrain from impeding its operations by 
socialist measures. On being twitted with the fact that some of 
the most potent socialist measures, such for instance as the 
Education Act of 1944, had been introduced by Conservative 
ministers, he replied that these had nothing to do with socialism. 
‘Come, come!’ said his opponent. ‘Do not such measures 
represent socialized responsibility for individual welfare?’ No- 
the M.P. was not prepared to concede that. Socialism, he said, 
was socialized responsibility for actual production. The 
nationalization of transport, coal, gas, iron and steel was 
socialism. Family allowances, the provision of free educational 
opportunity was not; and there our communist brethren would 
doubtless agree with him. The argument, of course, expressed 
a difference of opinion concerning the underlying social philo- 
sophy of our Welfare State. But there is much to be said for the 
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Labour partisan’s view. It gives us a clearer picture of the 
tensions existing to-day in the body politic, if we can apply the 
term socialism to any assumption of social responsibility for 
human welfare as well as to any assumption of social control 
over the mechanism of production and exchange. So that if 
critics are tempted to say, as indeed they often are, that the 
social services represent the thin end of the socialist wedge 
driven into the crevices of our free-price economy, one can 
admit that this is indeed so. Our preponderantly free-price 
economy, with its precarious reliance on individual greed of 
gain and fear of penury as dynamic incentives, is stuck full of 
socialist wedges which are continually being hammered deeper 
in. At some point, maybe, the wood will split — or in vivid 
Marxist phraseology, the integument will burst asunder. But at 
any point it is possible to say, as this same Conservative M.P. 
seemed anxious to do, ‘thus far and no further’. He was clearly 
suspicious of the social consequences of some of our welfare 
services though he was not prepared to commit his party to 
their repeal. He merely wanted to stiffen up their administra- 
tion in various directions in such a way as to render them 
slightly less disturbing to existing economic relationships and 
social traditions, and slightly less dangerous to the incentives 
which provide motive power for the operation of what is still 
a preponderantly free-price economy. All of which shows an 
awareness of those tensions existing in the body politic as the 
result of mixing socialism and individualism with very liitle 
conscious thought concerning the principles which should 
govern their integration. Incidentally, Lord Morley seems to 
have accepted the Labour partisan’s view of what constitutes 
socialism when he asserted, in 1881, that ‘In the country where 
socialism has been less talked about than in any other country 
in Europe its principles have been most extensively applied.’ 
Clearly he was not referring to nationalized industries, since at 
that date, apart from the Post Office, there were none. He can 
only have been referring to certain embryonic social services 
which included elementary education, public libraries and the 
work of the sanitary authorities. And doubtless he had in mind 
the growing readiness of governments to concern themselves 
with the conditions of labour and the method of its payment. 
Now it is easy enough to see which large changes of public 
opinion have conditioned the growth of the Welfare State seen 
as an expression of social concern for the human family. One 
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could of course carry the survey back to the system evolved by 
Elizabeth I and Cecil for assuring to all hired persons ‘both in 
the time of scarcity and in the time of plenty a convenient 
proportion of wages’. The system they developed comprised 
what we should now call direction of labour, maintenance 
under training, and a non-deterrent poor law to preserve the 
unfortunate from starvation, as well as a readiness to maintain 
full employment by drastic interference with the pursuit of 
individual gain in commerce and industry. But all that was a 
long time ago. We can more conveniently visualize the build-up 
of our Welfare State as starting with a reaction from the nine- 
teenth century assumption that in an uninhibited free-price 
economy, any individual who is energetic and adaptable should 
be able to market his labour power for a price that will enable 
him and his family to subsist and make due provision for 
sickness and old age. If he cannot, he is either lazy, choosy, or 
peculiarly unfortunate. He has failed in what Professor Bosan- 
quet once described as ‘the citizen duty of self support’. In 
which case, and failing salvage operations by private charity, 
the state cannot let him starve. Hence the deterrent Poor Law 
of 1834. But at least one contemporary economic writer, no less 
a person than Malthus, held that one could and should let him 
starve; on the ground that any help guaranteed by the state 
was calculated to diminish his incentive to apply himself to 
work and refrain from producing a larger family than he could 
feed. For on such restraints the successful functioning of the 
economic system and the ultimate wellbeing of all must depend. 
Shorn of its extreme application and a little of its logic, that 
view survived in some quarters into the twentieth century. Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone encountered it in liberal circles during the 
early stages of her campaign for family allowances. It is 
reflected in Miss Octavia Hill’s addendum to the Majority 
Report of the 1909 Poor Law Commission. But in this respect 
Miss Octavia represented a voice from the past — and indeed 
from her own past. For by 1909 her effective demonstration 
that slum conditions make bad tenants rather than bad tenants 
slum conditions, was far more in accordance with the climate 
of public opinion and was indeed offering a valuable line of 
argument to advocates of a ‘National Minimum’. Meanwhile 
the Liberal Government in power was already embarked on 
that spate of social legislation and administrative expansion 
which began with the medical inspection and feeding of school 
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children and has finally brought us very near to the consum- 
mation which Professor Tawney has described as ‘a vast 
co-ordinated plan’. 

But is it as yet ‘a vast co-ordinated plan’? Vast it certainly is, 
in its social effects and financial implications. By the taxation 
it requires of those who have most and the benefits it confers on 
those who have least, it has substantially equalized effective 
purchasing power, and is carrying us rapidly in the direction of 
a classless society in which social differences of speech, habit, 
health, leisure pursuits, domestic comfort and educational 
opportunity, are being ironed out under our very eyes. Of its 
co-ordination we may be less sure. 

In the matter of housing, for instance, one gets the impression 
that rent subsidies fall like rain on the just and the unjust. The 
man who has followed his job and borne the burden of an 
economic rent in unfamiliar surroundings, may look enviously 
at a neighbour whose reward for sitting indigently in one place 
is that his fellow-citizens can relieve him of a substantial portion 
of his rent when he moves forward from the local housing 
queue into a heavily subsidized new flat complete with lift and 
space heating. And to judge from Mr Osborn’s recent calcula- 
tions,* subsidized flat building seems inadvertantly to add 
increased stimulus to expensive urban congestion in opposition 
to a considered policy of decentralization in new towns. Mean- 
while a series of hand-to-mouth legislative devices induced by 
two world wars, for avoiding the grosser forms of exploitation 
by landlords, seems to be militating against that expanded 
supply of unfurnished leasehold premises which constitutes our 
most urgent housing need to-day — to say nothing of its effect 
on dilapidations. Certainly the time has come for an application 
to housing policy of that comprehensive and constructive 
co-ordination of principle and practice which Lord Beveridge 
brought to bear on our incomplete mish-mash: of social 
insurance in 1942. 

One might well envisage a comparable, though somewhat 
different operation on the National Health Service. Here is a 
measure which, judged by its results in terms of health and 
confidence, has declared a larger and swifter dividend of 
human wellbeing than perhaps any other single social reform. 


* How Subsidies Distort Housing Development, by F. J. Osborn. Lloyd’s Bank 
Review, April 1955. 
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And it has this peculiarity: it is the one social service which has 
already made a substantial difference to the economic security 
of the middle classes. In the field of state education, the profes- 
sional man has learned to take advantage of free secondary 
grammar school education for his more intelligent children. 
He is rapidly learning to take advantage of free primary 
education in localities where social standards and habits do not 
conflict too violently with his own. For his less intelligent 
children, however, educational costs remain a burden. He is not 
prepared to accept an education designed for those who intend 
to leave school at fifteen. But the National Health Service has 
come to him as a boon and a blessing which he accepts with 
open arms, as some compensation for the taxation which has 
weighed so heavily on his way of life and more especially on 
that of his wife. He is even prepared to press his claim upon it 
against the discouragement, often unspoken but none the less 
perceptible to the sensitive applicant for inclusion in a private 
practitioner’s list, which a few doctors offer to those who should 
in their opinion afford to function as private patients — not to 
mention the discrimination in favour of the private patient 
which is still a very real phenomenon in some (not by any means 
all) medical circles. Doubtless it will pass. But the readiness of 
many well-to-do persons to buy preferential treatment for 
themselves certainly delays its passing. 

But all said and done, the Welfare State has declared a 
dividend of human wellbeing which can be measured in terms 
of infant and maternal mortality statistics and in lengthened 
human life; which can be observed with the naked eye in terms 
of improved standards of feeding, dress, leisure and mobility; 
and which can be apprehended in terms of greater security for 
all, and a sense of opportunity among those formerly denied it 
by the concentration of secondary and higher education in the 
hands of an economically privileged class. So far so good. It is a 
remarkable achievement: a social revolution accomplished by 
strictly constitutional machinery under the leadership of those 
who have as a result of it been dispossessed of their exclusive 
privileges, their differential purchasing power, their educational 
monopoly, their domestic service, their spacious living accom- 
modation, and their quiet holiday resorts. 

And now, what effect has it had or is it likely to have upon 
the incentives which provide the motive power of that produc- 
tive efficiency by which this beneficent development can be 
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carried forward into the murky future of Great Britain’s ill- 
balanced economy ? 

At the top of the economic scale, the heavy taxation which it 
imposes on the already stupendous cost of our defence services, 
has produced a number of maladjustments. It is indeed argu- 
able that our level of taxation, and the way in which it is raised, 
contravene the fourth of Adam Smith’s great canons of taxation 
by keeping out of the pockets of the people more than is con- 
tributed to the public treasury. One is certainly conscious of 
the diversion of an immeasurable amount of business ingenuity 
into the effort of so ordering the processes of industry and 
commerce as to mitigate the rigours of taxation. How much 
good money is drained off into prestige advertising, into the 
maximization of perquisites and expense allowances, into the 
circulation of sumptuous reports and prospectuses, into the 
planting of gardens round factories — into anything in fact that 
can be designated as a cost of production under the suspicious 
eyes of the Inland Revenue Department ? How far is 
professional or business ambition damped by the benefits which 
promotion to a higher salary scale may rule out? Incidentally, 
how far is the estate of holy matrimony in the upper income 
levels rendered less popular by the knowledge that those whom 
God has joined together will be jointly assessed for surtax by 
the Inland Revenue Department ? 

Leaving these unanswerable questions unanswered,* let us 
turn to the question of incentives at the lower end of the 
economic scale. When the upholders of economic individualism 
fought their losing battle against the champions of the statutory 
social services at the beginning of this century, many of them 
failed to distinguish between the services which made new 
demands on the individual and those which might be said to 
relieve him or her of a responsibility. Clearly the development 
of a maternity and child welfare service made heavy new 
demands on maternal activity in the form of washing, dressing 
and undressing, powdering and observing set times of feeding. 
On balance, while it relieved the family of certain costs, which 
in many cases would not have been incurred anyway, it 
demanded and ultimately achieved new standards of efficiency. 
The same could be said of the school medical service — though 
not of the school meals service. It could, however, be said of 

* Mrs. Jackson’s article, Taxation and Hypocrisy, included in this number, 
attempts one answer. 
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the educational service as a whole; for a working-class family 
is not relieved of individual responsibility by the maintenance 
of a child in secondary education. It could not, however, be 
said of the increasing readiness of the National Assistance 
Board to offer relief under far more generous conditions than 
those associated with the earlier poor law — which is not of 
course to say that such generosity is out of place in a Christian 
community. But combined with the Welfare State’s assumption 
of government responsibility for the maintenance of full 
employment, it needs watching. Which of us, in our worser 
moments, has not contemplated a piece of shoddy workmanship 
or grudging service with the unworthy feeling that a small 
margin of unemployment in the body politic — just a very small 
margin — might inspire the perpetrator with a wholesome fear 
of losing his job? 

All this, of course, is not without influence on the mobility of 
labour as between locality and locality, job and job. Under the 
expansive free-price economy of the nineteenth century, the 
most economical direction of human productive power was 
effected by the attractiveness of favourable wage levels in the 
places and occupations where labour was wanted, combined 
with the alternative of grinding penury in the places and 
occupations where it was redundant. The benefits of the 
Welfare State have greatly mitigated the prospect of grinding 
penury. Its insurance rights and its housing arrangements 
diminish mobility. In his book Full Employment in a Free Society, 
Lord Beveridge indicated mobility of labour and flexibility of 
wage rates as essential conditions for the permanence of a 
national system of full employment. But organized labour is 
reluctant to concede either condition and the Welfare State 
supports this reluctance. Indeed with the loss of an expanding 
economy as the result of world changes in the economic 
balance of power, the Welfare State seems to contribute a 
further element of stickiness to the hardening of our nation’s 
economic arteries. Against which, the freeing of educational 
opportunity offers a new element of flexibility in the exploita- 
tion of human talent. Boys and girls are no longer born into the 
certainty of manual work. It is perhaps impossible to calculate 
the balance of profit and loss. 

One thing at any rate is certain. There is a lot of work to be 
done on the literature of the Welfare State. As much — probably 
more because it is a more complex problem and more opportu- 
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nities are available for full-time research — as four generations 
of liberal economists did on the functioning of a free-price 
economy in the nineteenth century. We need the equivalent of 
a Beveridge Report on housing policy. We need an up-to-date 
treatise on the incidence and effects of taxation. We need a 
factual description of the operations of the National Health 
Service by an author who is prepared after its publication to 
die untended by any qualified member of the medical profes- 
sion. We need a comparative analysis of the social services 
considered severally in relation to human incentive. We need 
one or more intrepid field-workers prepared to produce a series 
of factual investigations into such phenomena as the ownership 
of all the chauffeur-driven cars outside hotels in London, W.1 
on a given day; or the method by which all the diners at, say, 
the Savoy or Claridge’s, on a selected evening are financing 
their bills. This would involve dealings with a more elusive 
class than the ‘Women of the Street’ whose case histories were 
recently recorded by an anonymous researcher; but if accom- 
plished it would provide most valuable material for the author 
of the above mentioned up-to-date treatise on the incidence 
and effects of taxation. 

One more thing is certain. Thanks to the evolution of the 
Welfare State, the gracious and lovely figure of Charity can 
resume her immemorial réle. No longer are her activities 
bedevilled and overshadowed by the mass destitution with 
which she is unfitted to cope. Indeed her attempts to do so 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century brought her 
some measure of undeserved contempt. But now once more she 
can step out into our complex world and extend a healing hand 
and an understanding heart to the individual human being 
who is in need — not because he is one of two million unem- 
ployed as a result of world slump, or because he is the victim 
of some common human ill such as orphanhood or sickness — 
but because he is peculiarly unfortunate or unhappy or sinful 
as a result of maladjustments peculiar to himself. 
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Taxation and Hypocrisy 


Anne Jackson 


have long been alive to the thought that a rather dan- 

gerous current was being passed into the circuit of 
economic life; but have we been looking in the right place for 
the fuses to blow? The conflict felt between economic and 
egalitarian objectives in our mixed economy Welfare State has 
repeatedly been dramatized into ‘Can private enterprise survive 
the tax system?’ But, in an age when Taxation and Equity has 
the pompous ring of a subject satisfactorily settled in the nine- 
teenth century,’ little propaganda has been heard on ‘Can the 
tax system survive private enterprise ?” 

We exchange views, of course, on taxation and the ethics 
of Smith-Browning next door who takes his family out in the 
firm’s car, and on the equity of what Brown-Smithers is known 
to have had for lunch on expense account. But this is on the 
level of grumbling at particular flaws and fiddles detected in a 
sound system, and resented just because the general arrange- 
ments are regarded as fair: as when someone is spotted joining 
or leaving a queue otherwise than from the back or front 
respectively. What every schoolboy knows is that since Pitt 
introduced the personal income tax over 150 years ago it has 
ranked as one of our great national prides (and exports): a 
monument to equity. People here (unlike foreigners) pay their 
taxes, not only because the administration is highly efficient 
and incorruptible, but because they know that the whole 
system — the progressive rates, the personal allowances, the 
equal treatment of those with equal incomes — is fair. 

The most important thing which the Royal Commission on 
Taxation* has done for us is to turn pride in the equity of our 
tax system into ignorance or hypocrisy. In the twenty to thirty 


WV serve tone tax rates rise to unforeseen heights we 


* Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits and Income, Final 
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years that separate the progress reports of Royal Commissions 
things can change unobtrusively and fast both in that organic 
maze of statutes and judicial decisions which is our tax law 
and in the ingenious craft of avoiding it. The recent course of 
development can be discerned by readers of the Majority 
Report; it is described in the Minority’s Memorandum of 
Dissent. The topics of our grumbles can now be seen as the 
snow on the peaks of an iceberg whose general shape and 
growth can be traced, though its size cannot be measured 
with any accuracy. 

The truth is that we no longer have a single system of 
personal income taxation. There are two quite different 
schemes for different classes of taxpayers. What they have in 
common is the impressive schedule of rates. Under one scheme 
the subscribers have no choice over what the appropriate rates 
are applied to. They pay on what they earn. The other scheme, 
which may be termed the Private Enterprise Scheme, leaves 
real scope for initiative and enterprise in reducing the tax bill. 
Another way of putting this is that subscribers to the Private 
Enterprise Scheme have wide, if not equal, opportunities to 
make, and spend or save, sums which are not part of their 
‘income’. These untaxed sums need not be the unlawful fruit 
of evasion (though there is obviously a better chance of getting 
away with plain cheating under the P E Scheme): they can 
crop up within the rules of the game, bearing a legal right to 
the titles of costs, expenses or capital gains which excuses them 
from being ‘income’. In any case the rules are such that the 
line between truth and falsehood is apt to be a sophistical one. 

A few examples must suffice to illustrate the opportunities. 
Because, in this connection, it has caught popular attention we 
may first consider a salaried class which has one foot in the P E 
Scheme. Since expenditures on salaries or on entertainment and 
other expenses are alike deductible from company profits for 
tax purposes, if it suits a trusted director or senior employee (to 
whose income a high rate of tax applies) to receive his re- 
muneration partly in the form of an untaxed expense allow- 
ance or “benefit in kind”, this causes a company no in- 
convenience. Indeed the device may be regarded as a cheap 
way of attracting the best man to the job. Only the revenue 
is the loser. Flagrant cases are disappearing as the 1948 legisla- 
tion (against which there is lively agitation which may not be 
resisted) goes into effect. Expense accounts must now be item- 
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ized for scrutiny and free luxury houses, flats, cars and most 
other benefits in kind are treated as income. Nevertheless, the 
private enterprise official has a material advantage over his 
opposite number in, say, the Civil Service; but how far this 
advantage could and would be preserved by private enterprise 
if expense allowances were fully taxed to-morrow is another 
question. 

If you are a self-employed person, pursuing a profession or 
vocation, or the profits of a trade a wise move is to entangle your 
business and your living arrangements as much as possible. 
The more genuine the entanglement the easier will be your 
conscience. Let your home be your office, let your wife be your 
secretary, let your maid be your office cleaner. Your aim is to 
claim as business expenses (deductible from your gross income 
in the tax assessment) a decent proportion of your domestic 
expenditure (cleaning, lighting, heating, etc.) and something 
approaching the housekeeping money as your wife’s salary. 
It will be worth while taking professional advice. If you are in 
the right trade you may be able to equip or furnish your house 
with business stock which will reckon as a cost in the calculation 
of your profits. Combining business with pleasure you may 
find ways of tax-free travel and entertainment. All this can 
make a large difference to the standard of living attainable, as 
compared with that of the ordinary expenseless schoolteacher 
or office worker of similar gross income; but it is chicken feed 
beside the manipulations available to those in a bigger way of 
business. 

If you can afford them, business losses are a very attractive 
proposition. When the deductible expenses of a business exceed 
the receipts in a year there is a loss which may be offset against 
income from any other source in the current or following year, 
or carried forward against income from the same source. 
Deductible expenses include, besides current production costs, 
capital allowances, and developmental expenditure on adver- 
tising, entertaining, research, improvements on agricultural 
land. Consequently there is keen search for suitable moribund 
businesses, which have made heavy losses, by flourishing 
businesses eager to acquire the old losses to set off against future 
profits. Another beneficiary of loss provisions is described in the 
Royal Commission Report as ‘the hobby-farmer’. Having a 
large income from some source he buys a farm or business and 
makes ‘losses’ on it. That is to say he develops the farm by 
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investing rapidly in it, lives in it, enjoys it, eats its produce, and 
then sells it, making an untaxed capital profit, and perhaps buys 
another and starts again. All this time, to the extent that his 
deductible expenses on the farm exceed his current earnings 
from it, his income tax bill in respect of his other income is 
reduced. 

So that is how part of a tax bill can be transformed into a 
tax-free capital gain. The ways in which taxable income from 
property can be converted into capital gains are numerous. If 
you have a property to let, for example, it will pay you to reduce 
the rent and charge a large premium on the lease. The descrip- 
tion of the methods of legally converting dividend income into 
capital appreciation in the Royal Commission Report (Memo- 
random of Dissent, pp. 368-370) — including buying ‘unas- 
sented’ bonds, selling securities ‘cum dividend’ and 
repurchasing them ‘ex dividend’, and a device familiarly known 
as ‘dividend stripping’ — is an education for those whose lives 
are remote from the Stock Exchange. In fact, provided you are 
a property owner, arranging one way or another to receive as 
much as possible of your annual profit in the form of capital 
appreciation is the likeliest of all ways of making a really sub- 
stantial reduction in your tax bill, and maintaining a standard 
of living out of all relation to your taxable income. This by 
itself goes a long way towards explaining the ubiquity of the 
handful of citizens recorded as possessing after-tax incomes 
exceeding five or six thousand pounds. 

It would require a whole volume to complete the list of ways 
in which tax can be avoided by those whose incomes are derived 
from property or profit (nothing has been said of covenants 
and trusts, for example, which are widely employed to this end), 
and the ways in which the definition of profits has been 
narrowed in the past twenty years or so. It aids understanding 
to see how all this has come about: how the great fissure in our 
monument to equity has quietly and, one is tempted to say, 
inevitably appeared and widened under the pressure of high 
tax rates. When the rate was a flat 7d. in the £1 it was nobody’s 
business to start an argument about the meaning of income 
(which the tax code has never defined*). Since those days the 


* To quote from the Memorandum of Dissent to the Royal Commission 
Report, ‘ “‘Income Tax”’ according to Lord Macnaughton’s famous dictum 
“is a tax on income”’. But “‘as regards the word income” said Lord Wrens- 


bury, “‘it means such income as is within the Act taxable under the Act”’. 
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argument has become bigger and bigger business, business 
worthy of the hire of the best professional arguers in the 
country. Under the onslaught, income has proved a flabby 
little word, except when used to describe the simple receipt of 
a wage or salary. Nor is it simply that the hind leg has been 
argued off a donkey. Income is not something like a donkey 
which can be objectively described and measured. Sit an 
accountant, an economist (preferably two) and a judge round 
a table and ask them what they mean by income and your own 
views will be much less clear than they are now. 

Income has no hard edges. At its soft edges, private enter- 
prise has been steadily pushing with all the ingenuity and drive 
called forth by the strongest incentives. There is scope for the 
amateur but there is also an industry (of lawyers, accountants, 
stock exchange pundits, financial journalists, etc.) supplying 
expert professional assistance in this field; and there are broadly 
two lines of action. One is to get the law modified; the other to 
spot the ambiguities and loopholes in the letter of existing law 
and to see what peculiar circumstances in the client’s situation 
lend themselves, with a little manipulation, to the maximum 
exploitation of these. Both lines depend on the fact that income 
being what it (vaguely) is, no simple, clear rule for measuring 
it is ever quite fair to everyone involved. The more the rules are 
refined, under pressure from interested groups who can show 
that they are in some respect hardly done by, the more loop- 
holes are created for the tax-avoiders; and the more new 
pressure groups are called into action with a plausible case that 
they too, now, are worse off than others. 

The process is aided by the fact that in interpreting the 
statute judges are bounded by the words of the statute. As 
Mr Justice Rowlatt put it: ‘In a taxing Act one has merely to 
look at what is said. There is no equity about a tax. There is no 
presumption as to a tax. Nothing is to be read in, nothing is to 
be implied. One can only look fairly at the language used.’* 
This of course is a helpful circumstance for one who has not 
intended ‘so to arrange his legal relations to his business or to 
his property as to enable the Inland Revenue to put the largest 
possible shovel into his stores.’ If he has accurately detected a 


* Cape Brandy Syndicate v. I. R. C. (1921). 
t Lord Clyde, Ayrshire Pullman Motor Service v. I. R. C. (1920). The 
sentence quoted begins ‘No man in this country is under the smallest 


obligation, moral or other . . . 
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loophole it is irrelevant whether such a loophole was ever 
intended by the legislators, or whether his sole and undeniable 
motive was tax-avoidance. 

The situation described is surely very distasteful. It puts a 
cynical Third Man gloss on our egalitarian revolution. Engaged 
in what an American writer once described as ‘this ludicrous 
business of dipping deeply into great incomes with a sieve’, we 
have gone much less far towards checking privilege than was 
popularly supposed. The nastiest part of it all is the hypocrisy. 
The réle of hypocrisy is to prevent the search for possible and 
tolerable ways of improving that which is denied and concealed 
— which is just the point people are making when they speak of 
social hypocrisies as the cement of society. With the hypocrisy 
exposed we might consider, and not just as a matter of party 
politics, how much it really matters, whether it is the best we 
can expect, or what could be done about it at what costs. 

Let us be clear that there will be no revolution. ‘All the joys 
and despairs, the difficulties and delights of human life arise 
from the fact that people are unequal in their abilities, their 
opportunities and the use they make of both’ writes the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (The Observer, June 12th). With reference 
to the joys and delights I find this goes a bit far. But people at 
large are not only tolerant of wide discrepancies in living 
standards (narrow discrepancies, and relative changes, are 
another matter as the engine drivers have been pointing out — 
this is why we cannot have a national wages policy) they 
positively like there to be a bit of splash somewhere in society, 
at any rate in so far as the splash sheds about it some Glamour. 
How many resent the standards of living attributed to the Royal 
Family, film stars, titled and famous people pictured on race- 
courses, yachts, expensive beaches? The press knows you can 
leave them out of account. Company directors? Stockbrokers ? 
Advertising agents? The case is less clear: they tend not to 
contribute much to the Circuses of life, the way they get their 
money not being regarded as particularly inspiring and their 
conspicuous consumption tending to the unimaginative. But 
the only people who are likely to be provoked very much by 
the more visible part of their standard of living are those who 
having been born in the same districts, attended the same 
schools and universities, done better in the same exams, find 
themselves pinioned by interesting work of national importance 
commanding a moderate salary subject to Schedule E. Occa- 
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sionally under family pressure, or a frustrating sense of being 
one of society’s mugs, one of these breaks away and becomes a 
company director. 

This brings me to a major criticism of the present state of 
affairs. Our élite is fast falling into two classes, (1) private 
enterprise, and (2) other. You can only take the view that over 
a period of years it will be possible to maintain the quality of 
those entering élite (2) if you suppose the non-economic incen- 
tives for entering this class are sufficiently powerful to outweigh 
material self-interest. Clearly there are parts of the world 
where, for a gifted scion of the ruling class, the satisfaction and 
prestige of becoming a Buddhist monk could easily outweigh 
the material attractions of being a bandit. In our culture there 
is no need to underestimate what can be put in the non- 
economic scale. In élite (2) the work is on the whole consider- 
ably more interesting; the tasks, the environment, the attitudes 
are more congenial to those with a sense of social purpose; the 
prestige, at any rate for those who rise to the top, is considerable; 
and, not least, the holidays tend to be of civilized length. It 
would once have been important to add that security was 
markedly higher than in élite (1) type jobs; but it is a very 
important point that the full employment era has lightened the 
balance of advantage on this score to insignificance. 

It is difficult to believe that these compensations are likely 
for long to outweigh an economic disadvantage of any dimen- 
sions. People are least ‘unworldly’ where their children are 
concerned. It is no use pointing out that the children of élite (2) 
can be educated free while the children of élite (1) go to the 
public schools. When it comes to university education there is 
an even stronger disincentive to entering or staying in élite (2). 
This is already a matter of considerable strain and distress to 
élite (2) parents. A means test makes a scholarship financially 
useless, yet the price of seeing two or three children through a 
university may mean real hardship to, say, an administrative 
civil servant earning £2,500 a year. 

It does matter very much if the quality of higher civil 
servants, salaried officials of the nationalized industries, 
university and school teachers, national health doctors, and so 
on, is not maintained. Is it being now? This is not a matter of 
numbers applying for posts. There will be no statistics. There 
are rumours. 

Apart from the probable impoverishment of the material in 
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élite (2) we should consider where, in this system, talent will be 
attracted. Will the result be more and better entrepreneurs? 
There is no good reason to suppose so. At any rate the points at 
which the draw of after-tax living standards is greatest do not 
correspond to the very places to which we look in search of 
invention, technical progress or production efficiency. 

The fact that private enterprise is able to concern itself not 
only with the game of maximizing gross earnings but with the 
other game of minimizing the tax bill and drawing the highest 
possible subsidies from the Inland Revenue for developmental 
expenditure on advertising, entertaining, etc., is bound to result 
in waste — waste of talent, waste of paper, misdirected materials, 
effort, food and drink. It is estimated that £250,000,000 a year 
is spent on advertising alone. How much would this be reduced 
if the Inland Revenue were not footing something like half the 
bill? Let us not forget the budget of the tax avoidance industry, 
the time and thought that is diverted into the search for capital 
gains, or the distorted allocation of the community’s savings be- 
tween different types of investment brought about by this pursuit. 

All this waste and distortion is, in my view, of more signifi- 
cance in terms of possible material standards for the people 
at large, than the actual additional revenue which would be 
raised if the Private Enterprise Scheme were suddenly trans- 
formed into a scheme where the rates bit on the sum which 
subscribers make, to spend or save, in a year. We have to 
reckon that in terms of the national income this additional 
revenue would be unlikely to exceed 2 or 3 per cent. It would, 
on the other hand, make a very large percentage difference to 
those immediately involved; and since the rates at the top of 
our impressive schedule are tolerated and borne at present just 
because their bite lacks teeth, suddently to provide the rates 
with a set of dentures would be foolhardy indeed. 

At this point, however, I must call attention to a simple fact 
of arithmetic. £10 is 10 per cent of £100 or 20 per cent of half 
£100 So, supposing you were dissatisfied with ‘income’ as de- 
fined for the Private Enterprise Scheme (finding the loopholes 
left for dodgers too many, too capricious in their incidence, 
likely to corrupt social morals and distort the pattern of en- 
deavour), but thought it politically or economically inexpedient 
to increase Private Enterprise members’ share of the total bur- 
den, you might still try to improve the definition, and modify 
the rates. This at least would be a blow to hypocrisy. 
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So what is to be done? Answers will vary with political 
attitudes and the views which individuals take of the relative 
importance of material standards and human relations in 
society. A whole variety of things could be done. The present 
tax system could be patched up in numerous ways suggested 
by the Royal Commission. The taxation of capital gains 
proposed by the Minority is undoubtedly the most important 
single method of restoring meaning to the tax rates in the 
Private Enterprise Scheme; and therefore the most contentious. 
The proposers themselves take the view that given the conflict 
between egalitarian and economic objectives it would not be 
expedient to charge these gains to surtax, but only to standard 
rate income tax. Recognition of the process whereby the 
definition of profits is being gradually narrowed may in itself 
check the rot, and the withdrawal of a number of standing 
concessions here would not be impossible. Where it is economi- 
cally inexpedient or administratively impossible to revise P E 
Scheme rules, the inequity resulting from their generous nature 
could be recognized by applying different rates to the two 
schemes: the method of using an increased earned income 
allowance but in a more restricted area for this purpose is 
proposed by the Minority of the Commission. 

A good deal of patching could be done outside the tax system 
too. After all what matters is what people have after paying 
their taxes and this does not solely depend on the tax bill. The 
Government has control or a considerable influence over most 
salaries and wages. Including for example those of school 
teachers. This is not to deny that the pace of planned advances 
on the gross income front would be severely limited by general 
economic considerations of inflation and so on, and by the 
hostility of people at large to changes in ‘differentials’. 

Or, regarding ‘income’ as a broken reed for measuring fair 
contributions to centrally provided services we could revolu- 
tionize the tax system by introducing a tax on expenditure. 

It is not my intention to explore this possibility. My object 
has been to show that, within the mixed-economy-conflict 
between equity and material progress, private enterprise is 
using concealed weapons which may in fact stultify advance on 
both fronts; that the type of society we are moving towards has 
some singularly unattractive features; and that the whole subject 
of Taxation and Equity could well be fetched out, dusted, and 
treated as a topic of importance in the mid-twentieth century. 











The Politics of Welfare 


Wilfred Fienburgh 


Conservative Party will be directed towards dismantling the 

Welfare State, now that the Conservatives have been re- 
turned to office with a healthy and rather smug majority? 
There may be some Labour politicians who half hope that the 
political troglodytes of the Conservative Party will take over 
and proceed to wreak havoc and destruction in the Social 
Services. This would give the Labour Party a chance to say 
‘We told you so. Now you know that the Tory leopard still 
wears the same old spots.’ But Labour may well have to face 
the politically unpalatable fact that a Tory Government with 
a big majority is no more likely to go berserk than a Tory 
Government with a small majority. 

Allowance must be made for the traditional political motiva- 
tion of Conservatism. Although historically the Conservative 
Party has been slow to innovate and create, it has been equally 
slow to destroy the innovations of the other political parties. 
The basic creed of Conservatism, however much it may be 
dolled up in mock philosophy, is to survive. Conservatism is the 
political expression of the successful military rearguard action. 
It is suicidal to be overrun. It is intelligent to concede ground 
if the alternative is extinction. And now that the Welfare State 
has become an integrated social institution, and is no longer the 
mere idealistic aspiration of humanitarians and reformers, any 
attempt to wreck it would be tantamount to going back to 
fight in a ditch from which the troops have already dis- 
engaged. 

The Conservative leaders must have learned from their 
success in the recent election. The heavy decline in the Labour 
vote reinforces the theory that there is a large section of the 
electorate which is by tradition Labour, but which is jerked 
into voting at election time only when it has something to vote 
against. In 1945 a high percentage of the Labour vote was cast, 


I: there any likelihood that the reinforced power of the 
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not for socialism, but against the depression, against unemploy- 
ment and therefore against the Tories who were regarded as 
responsible for both. Even in voting for a bright new post-war 
world it is likely that the main impetus was less a cloudy 
utopianism, and more a conscious vote against the bad old pre- 
war world. In 1950 and 1951 the increased Labour vote was 
still a vote against unemployment — this time a vote inspired by 
the fear that a return to Toryism would mean a return to mass 
unemployment. 

But for three and a half years under a Conservative Govern- 
ment there has been no mass unemployment. There has been 
no depression. There has been no increase in human misery. 
The pot-bellied cartoon capitalist has ground very few faces. 
Indeed he has provided a few million television screens to which 
working-class faces have been glued. There was in consequence 
no bogey man to vote against in 1955. So about ten per cent. 
of the Labour voters stayed at home. It would show political 
ineptitude of an astonishing degree if the Conservatives, during 
the next few years, were to stimulate the Labour vote by giving 
it something to vote against. 

This does not mean, however, that there will not, under a 
Conservative Government, be an inevitable clash of priorities 
between the Welfare State and the Incentive State. The latter 
has been invented by the Conservative Party in its search for a 
philosophy, or, as it could be argued, in its search for an excuse 
to increase the share of the national income allotted to property 
owners and the higher income groups. The standard of living 
can be doubled in twenty-five years, the theory runs. This 
demands higher production and productivity. The effort this 
will call for can be produced only by incentives. And incentive 
is measurable in cash. The groups most in need of incentive, the 
theory continues, are the investors and the industrial com- 
panies, called the ‘work-providers’ by Tory intellectuals. 
During the past three and a half years the cash required for in- 
centive has been obtained by diverting to the higher income 
groups, to investors and to industrial companies, a large pro- 
portion of the annual increase in the national income 

The Labour Party, on the other hand, proposed during the 
General Election to allocate the major proportion of the in- 
crease in the national income to improvement and extension 
of the social services. Socialist economists argued that heavily 
increased expenditure on the Welfare State could be borne 
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without any addition to taxation, save perhaps for an increase 
in surtax and death duties. But from this it was clear that if the 
Welfare State was to be improved at great cost there could be 
no real decrease in taxation, and, therefore, no liberal dis- 
pensation of cash incentives. 

The difference between the two parties is more than a 
difference of emphasis; it is a difference in approach. Irrespec- 
tive of ethical considerations, an expanding virile economy, the 
Labour Party implies, demands more than technological inno- 
vation, high investment and improvement in managerial 
techniques. It calls for a high level of social provision so that 
the community will not be hampered in its advance by linger- 
ing memories of personal insecurity — leading to twentieth- 
century Luddism. The Conservative appeal, on the other hand, 
implies that economic advance is the product of a selective 
dispensation of carrots — the function of the Welfare State being 
to anoint the weals produced by application of the stick. 

The Conservatives, having won, can be expected, therefore, 
to continue their policy of distributing these alleged incentives. 
Consequently, unless there is a phenomenal increase in the 
national income, there will be little money available for any- 
thing more than minor adjustments in welfare provision 
designed, at the most, to remove anomalies. 

Indeed, in a fully employed economy a Conservative Govern- 
ment, anxious to avoid industrial unrest, will almost certainly 
be prepared to countenance wage increases, which will of 
themselves take up a higher proportion of the increase in the 
national income. The articulate and powerful pressure groups 
will be assuaged — first the pressure group which wants lower 
taxes, second the pressure group which wants higher wages. 
The weaker sections of the community, which are by definition 
most in need of welfare provision, and which cannot mobilize 
effective pressure, will come off relatively worse. But they will 
not be pushed to the point of acute suffering which would have 
the effect of bringing the trade unions to their support, and 
might also, as in the ’thirties, afflict the consciences of the 
middle classes. 





* * * 


However, one inevitable effect of the Conservative victory, if 
these premises are correct, will be an increasing emphasis upon 
the means test principle as a method of avoiding acute misery on 
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the one hand and greatly increased expenditure on the other. 

The whole conception of means tests is by now deeply in- 
grained in political folk lore. The family means test of the 
‘thirties, and the obvious bitter injustices which accompanied 
it, have now made it almost impossible to discuss the means 
test in rational terms. The Labour Party is apt to say blankly 
that means tests will not be countenanced. The Conservative 
Party, on the other hand, seems to accept the assumption that, 
apart from contributory insurance schemes, there is no 
reason why all social services should not be subject to a means 
test. But in fact, in terms of administration, neither party in 
power has conformed rigidly to its own principles. The Labour 
Party in Government, by failing to provide retirement pen- 
sions as high as the subsistence level calculated by the National 
Assistance Board, subjected an ever-growing number of old 
people to the means test inherent in assessing the individual’s 
need for supplementary pension. On the other hand, the Con- 
servative Party did not seek to apply the means test to the 
National Health Service, for example. (Save in the matter of 
the shilling prescription charge.) 

I do not think that the Conservatives will introduce any 
new means tests. But on the other hand the means tests already 
in existence will almost inevitably become a bigger factor in the 
disbursement of welfare. 

It is perhaps wise to assume from experience that full em- 
ployment will be accompanied by slight inflation and a steady 
rise in the price level. It is probable, therefore, that, out of 
desire to avoid palpable suffering, National Assistance Board 
scales will continue to increase. But retirement pensions, un- 
employment pay and sick pay will, again judging from experi- 
ence, rise more slowly — increases in retirement pensions, for 
example, being given only after sustained agitation by the old- 
age pensioners pressure group. This will have the effect of sub- 
jecting a higher proportion of an increased number of pen- 
sioners to the existing means test imposed by the National 
Assistance Board. 

The other major development in old age pensions may pos- 
sibly arise from a Conservative desire to raise the retirement 
age. This is perhaps an attractive proposal for people employed 
in the professions, many of whom do not relish the prospect of 
retirement and the loss of status involved. But to large numbers 
of manual workers engaged in heavy and often dull repetitive 
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work, the proposal is less attractive, whatever the sociological, 
medical and economic argument may be. Here too the Conser- 
vative Party will have to tread very warily indeed. The imme- 
diate and facile reaction to this proposal is usually one of quali- 
fied if reluctant acceptance of the inevitable. After all, it has 
been said, we have an ageing population. Ifa relatively smaller 
working population is to support an increasing ‘burden’ of 
retired workers the load may become insupportable. The need 
for more hands to make more wealth argues the need for more 
people to stay at work longer. After all a man of sixty-five or a 
woman of sixty is to-day physically younger, because of ad- 
vances in medical science, improved nutrition and health 
services, than was the case even fifteen years ago. And in any 
case work is good for the soul and the body. A man’s expecta- 
tion of life, it is pointed out, is much smaller at age sixty-five 
than is a woman’s. And why? Because a woman remains busy 
about her domestic chores. She never retires. She remains 
active and interested and stays alive. But men retire, become 
idle, then apathetic and then they die. Very sad. Work longer 
to live longer — and everybody, the individual, the family and 
the nation will gain. The validity of this argument has recently 
been impaired by the report of the Phillips Committee which, 
in discussing the problem of the ageing population, concluded 
that there was little cause for uneasiness about a lack of 
balance between producers and consumers, workers and 
dependents; but valid or invalid, the proposal to raise the 
retirement age runs head-on into a feeling, deeply entrenched 
in the minds of most workers, that on reaching sixty-five and 
sixty they have earned their pension. If they choose to stay at 
work they want the pension which they feel they have earned 
plus the wages they may continue to earn. 

So, no matter what a Conservative Government may want 
to do, the final decision on retirement ages will be governed by 
an assessment of what the Conservative politicians think it 
expedient to do. 

Provision for retirement is by far the biggest single factor in 
the Welfare State. There is no point in going through the whole 
complex welfare machine, from school milk to funeral allow- 
ances and from industrial injuries to technical education, and 
trying to forecast precisely what will happen to which. The 
wielders of pruning knives will doubtless scuttle about trying 
to find the ‘waste and extravagance’ which they have deplored 
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from election platforms in the cosier country towns and seaside 
resorts. But the axe will not be used. 

The health services, after all the strains and controversies, 
can now be expected to jog along as before. The Conservatives 
will certainly not remove the charges on false teeth and spec- 
tacles, originally imposed for a three-year period of rearmament 
by the second post-war Labour Government, and since made 
permanent by the last Conservative Government. They are 
unlikely to remove the rather stupid dental charges which in- 
hibit preventive dentistry. But if they had any sense they would 
do away with the niggling charge on prescriptions if for no 
other reason than that it has failed to produce the effects 
claimed for it. On the other hand there is not likely to be any 
real development in the health services, other than an overdue 
increase in capital expenditure. The health centres which in 
theory were to have been the hub of a comprehensive health 
service are not likely to be built. To be fair there would not be 
much more likelihood of their being built immediately under 
a Labour Government. 

Before I leave the Conservatives, it is safe to forecast that 
during the next few years there will be an increase in the hidden 
provisions of the Welfare State. There is already a growing 
tendency amongst the directors of privately owned industry to 
bolster their old age by providing themselves with retirement 
pensions which, if financed by insurance, can to a large degree 
be paid for out of company taxation. In effect this involves a 
secret subsidy from general tax revenue. The Conservative 
Government will do nothing to curb this kind of top hat social 
welfare. Indeed, if certain proposals put forward in the Millard- 
Tucker reports are accepted there will be a large increase in 
these hidden social services which benefit relatively few people. 


* * * * 


What now of the Labour Party? If the Tory Party astutely 
manages to avoid offence; if after another four years there is 
still nothing for people to vote against - no unemployment, no 
misery, no malnutrition - what then are Labour’s chances? 
Precisely and absolutely nil, if the Labour Party presents once 
again a face lined with age, weary with past endeavour and 
acidulated with bickering. But if a united and relatively com- 
radely Labour Party can present to the electorate the next 
stages in a social revolution, then Labour will win. For there is, 
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despite the British tendency to vote against rather than for, a 
periodic stirring in Britain which indicates that the time has 
come for another advance. British voters are not prepared to 
be revolutionary every year. Moderate in all things, a little 
revolution every ten years or so does them very well indeed. 

In a two-party state such as ours the electorate has a chance 
to express this periodic revolutionary urge only if one of the 
political parties gives purpose and direction to the inarticulate 
will. This must inevitably be the Labour Party, which now has 
four years of enforced cogitation to refurbish its views about 
many things, including the Welfare State. 

Much of what is now Labour Party policy as propounded in 
the election manifesto, ‘Forward with Britain’, is already an 
advance on welfare provision as conceived and administered by 
the last two Labour Governments. The proposal to review 
retirement pensions annually and to increase them propor- 
tionately to increases in the cost of living goes some way to 
rectifying ‘injustice. The proposal to merge the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance with the National Assistance 
Board, under a new Ministry of Social Welfare, is a step calcu- 
lated to remove the last taint of poor law administration. But 
the proud authors of the manifesto who are claiming that to 
win in 1960 all Labour has to do is to continue propaganding 
the 1955 programme, are deeply mistaken. Labour ought to be 
preparing as big an advance in the Social Services as that made 
by the Liberal Government before the first World War and the 
first Labour Government after the second World War. 

We must firmly determine that justice demands, and the 
economy can be made to support, a genuine subsistence level 
of social security payments, with supplementary assistance as 
the odd and rare standby in exceptional cases. While there is, 
in the case of old age, the gap between retirement pension and 
subsistence level, a gap filled by recourse to a means test, the 
state is inhibiting saving. The man who has denied himself: his 
small pleasures in order to sustain his last years in comfort now 
finds himself penalized. His savings are gobbled up by rising 
prices, but, while they last, they deny him the assistance avail- 
able to the improvident who have not saved, and to the un- 
fortunate who could not save. A subsistence level of retirement 
pension would mean that savings could fulfil their purpose — the 
purchase of a standard of life above the level of subsistence. 
This would go a long way towards removing the means test 
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which, no matter how pleasantly it may be administered by 
junior officials, will continue to be deeply resented so long as 
the majority of pensioners are subjected to it. 

The most economical method of providing these extra 
savings would be by the encouragement of occupational 
pension schemes, on some insurance principle, by which bene- 
fits over and above the state retirement pension would be 
related to past earnings. These pension rights, in the interests 
of labour mobility, should be transferable on change of employ- 
ment. 

So much for pensions. We tend nowadays to think too little 
about unemployment pay. Our present level of full employ- 
ment is attached to an out-of-date industrial machine which too 
often makes the wrong things in the wrong places and is, for 
fear of unemployment, too apt to discourage the introduction 
of new methods. In the long run this will produce unemploy- 
ment through the pressure of overseas competition. If we are 
to achieve the new industrial revolution which is demanded by 
the times and by Britain’s economic position, there must in- 
evitably be a stirring-up which may produce short-term transi- 
tional unemployment, transitional, localized and not deep- 
rooted and general as in the 1930s. We must, then, provide 
scales of unemployment relief at a higher than subsistence rate 
— higher even than retirement pay. In the process of equipping 
Britain to meet the twentieth century we must accept full 
responsibility for the temporary casualties. 

How should these schemes be financed? Here again the 
Labour Party should be prepared to act boldly, even if it means 
revising policies which date from 1911. There was in those dis- 
tant years a controversy in the Labour Party between Snowden 
and the rest about the methods of financing welfare payments. 
‘Pay out of graduated taxation,’ said Snowden. ‘Let the load 
borne by the individual be proportionate to his strength.’ The 
Labour Party, however, preferred to cling to the insurance 
principle. Since these decisions the insurance principle, based 
on flat rate contributions, has not only been an actuarial 
fraud, but has acted as a form of regressive taxation. As contri- 
butions have mounted this unfortunate effect has increased. It 
may be galling to the pride remembering 1931 (the Great 
Betrayal and all that), but there is a strong case for the Labour 
Party’s now turning Snowdenite. 

Other things would have to go too if all social benefits were 
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paid from general revenue. The wasteful administratively ex- 
pensive system of stamp-licking and card-checking and filing 
would go. So would the qualifying periods which have to be 
served before benefits can be drawn. The savings on one would 
probably pay for the other. 

But, in whichever way the money is raised, by flat rate con- 
tributions, by ordinary taxation or by some special graduated 
social security tax, the major advances I am proposing will call 
for heavy expenditure. This is particularly so because we have 
to face, in the 1970s and 1980s, an age bulge with a particularly 
large proportion of old people in the population. The problem 
of cost, however, can be seen in perspective only if we discuss 
it in terms, not of absolute expenditure figures, but in terms of 
the percentage of personal incomes transferred by social 
security payments. In these terms the present rate of social 
provision is no higher than in the late ’thirties. The percentage of 
personal incomes involved in social security payments in 1938-9 
was 5°5. And in 1951-2 it was also 5-5. Post-war improvements 
in welfare have been paid for by the ending of mass unemploy- 
ment. Given a further five years of increased production there 
should be no difficulty in increasing this figure of 5:5 per cent. 
But the decision whether to do so or not is less financial than 
ethical. Social security payments are the transfer of money 
from the healthy to the sick, from the better-off to the worst-off, 
from those at work to those thrown temporarily out of work by 
the need for economical readjustment, and in particular, from 
the working population to the retired population. The decision 
is, therefore, moral and ethical. It is for the Labour Party to 
give the right answer. 

So far I have done little more than sketch an outline of what 
is the desirable and, I think, right thing to do. There remains 
a whole host of subsidiary questions to be discussed on the pro- 
positions I have put forward so far. If contributions are to be 
graduated according to income, should benefits for sickness, 
retirement and unemployment also be graduated? What does 
a subsistence level mean? Should it include the highest level of 
rent paid, in which case people living in cheap houses would 
gain? Should rent allowances be based on average rents, in 
which case high rent-payers. (and this is, to-day, not a matter 
of volition) would suffer? How much of the difference should 
be met by provision under a means test ? Should subsistence be 
calculated upon the scientific purchases of a mythical house- 
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wife, possessed of some incredible power to measure calorific 
values and comparative prices in relation to levels of nutrition 
as she does her shopping? Or should we make allowance for 
the fact that most housewives fall short of scientific perfection, 
can make mistakes in shopping, and further errors in cooking? 

Other questions remain to be answered in the field of the 
health services. It should be possible, now that the National 
Health Service has become a stable British institution, to 
apportion to health expenditure a percentage of the national 
income, and to decide how it should be shared out between the 
various facets of the health services. 

We should think deeply about the food subsidies as a social 
service. So far the Labour Party has consistently, and not very 
adroitly, evaded this issue. 

The Labour Party has propounded the grandiloquent pro- 
posal that the housing of the people is no longer a proper field 
for the profit motive, and must be regarded as a social service. 
So far this idea has been taken no further than a suggestion 
that local authorities should be empowered to take over blocks 
of property for structural rehabilitation. If the Labour Party 
means what it says, before 1960 a great deal more thought 
must be devoted to this, as to all the other aspects of the 
Welfare State. 











Psephological Dyspepsia 


William Pickles 





sense has blinded science. Those who, for no apparent 

reason but simply guessing atthe “‘feel’’ of the country 
generally, had prophesied that the Conservatives would be 
returned with a majority of “round about sixty” have proved 
more correct than the electronic computers which translated a 
2 per cent. swing into a majority of over 100’. The leader-writer 
might have added that it was not only the machines that went 
wrong. Dr David Butler, who discussed the election results as 
they were coming in on a television programme, is no mere 
statistician, but also a learned authority on everything relating 
to British post-war elections. There seems to be some doubt 
about what Dr Butler actually said, but he certainly left in the 
minds of some viewers the impression that he had, in his own 
words, ‘stuck his neck out’ in the early hours of May 27th, and 
prophesied a Conservative majority of 120. An error of this 
magnitude by a politician or party official, using no more than 
his political sense of smell, is quite inconceivable. So there is 
bound to be some discussion, between now and the next elec- 
tion, of the value of the new and horribly named science of 
‘psephology’. The purpose of this article is to ask what uses 
the pollsters and psephologists can serve, to consider whether 
in fact they are serving them, and to suggest certain dangers. 

It is important to make a distinction between the two occupa- 
tions. The pollsters have a longer pedigree than the psepho- 
logists and, having taken some heavy tosses in their time, have 
learned the value of re-insurance: they now hedge so far that 
they can never be either wholly wrong or wholly right. They 
are important all the same, because they supply the only data 
for the psephologists’ forecasts outside a period of something 
under twenty-four hours immediately after 9 p.m. on each 
polling day. Together, pollsters and psephologists can hope to 
do two things at most apart from keeping us amused on election 


FE OR once’, said The Times leader on May 28th, ‘common- 
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night. If they do learn to forecast election results with reason- 
ably consistent accuracy some time in advance of polling day, 
they can be of real assistance to professional politicians. But 
that, surely, is a public service of very limited value, and one 
which the parties might be expected to provide and pay for 
themselves. They might also hope to make a very limited 
contribution to a tiny corner of the field of political science, 
by providing a small portion of the data on which a study of 
political motivation could be based. Such a contribution is not 
to’ be treated with contempt. Most pure research in other fields 
of knowledge does much less. But it is important to note, if we 
are to keep our sense of proportion, that except for those two 
purposes, the social utility of the psephologist is no greater than 
that of the journalist who purports to forecast (and sometimes 
with greater success) the achievements of racehorses and grey- 
hounds. 

How near have these specialists come to fulfilling either of 
these purposes? Opinion polls alternately raise and depress the 
spirits of politicians and their indications may well be among 
the factors that Governments sometimes take into account when 
deciding policy. They have helped to confirm some of the 
hunches of party managers, as for instance that 70 per cent. or 
more of the electorate has made up its mind unshiftably as to 
which side it prefers. But I can see only one piece of evidence 
they have given us which was not already known to or suspected 
by the professionals, and that is the fact that, in this country, 
in the period since the second world war, every Gallup poll 
taken during the election campaign has shown a steady increase 
of support for the Government in power. Note that this state- 
ment carefully uses the past tense. We still cannot be sure that 
this four-times-repeated phenomenon has the validity of a 
socio-political law, or if it has, whether there are any limits to 
its application. It may well be — this is one of the limitations of 
any study of electoral systems or habits — that by the time we 
have watched for it in a sufficient number of elections to make 
us reasonably sure of it, a new political habit will have set in. 

Psephology has taught us even less. It too has provided more 
systematic confirmation of things we already thought we knew, 
as for instance that the qualities and defects of individual 
candidates count for very little, or that converts are made much 
more by what happens between elections than by what is said 
during election campaigns. The psephologists have certainly 
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not yet discovered how to forecast accurately, even when the 
pollsters’ calculations are being supplemented by the hard 
evidence of actual election results, as was demonstrated by the 
crashing fiascos of radio and T.V. prophecy during the night 
of May 26th-27th. The cube law must surely now be given a 
decent burial. Its resuscitators only underline its futility as they 
go on explaining, after the event, what they ought to have done 
in order to make it come right. ‘We ought to have allowed more 
for the blocking of Labour votes in big majorities’, ‘we ought 
to have allowed more for other factors counteracting the 
blocking’ and so on, ad, one feels sure, infinitum. 

The swing-law appears to have a more solid basis, but it too 
suffers from limitations which were always there and forced 
themselves on the attention of its inventors on that same night 
of May 26th-27th. It has been clear for many years that 
different areas of Great Britain were capable of different 
electoral behaviours. In 1931, Labour in Wales made headway 
against the tidal wave which engulfed it everywhere else. In 
1945, the ‘swing’ from Conservative to Labour was 24 per cent. 
in Glasgow and 20 per cent. in the West Midlands. In 1955, 
the rural and semi-rural areas of Norfolk and Suffolk moved 
against the current. I believe that there are twenty-five or 
twenty-six definable electoral areas of Great Britain, each of 
which is capable, upon occasion, of independent behaviour. If 
this is true, the political arithmetician can safely forecast on 
the basis of a national pre-election opinion poll, only if he can 
feel sure that these differences will cancel each other out. 

But there must be occasions when, in some significant degree, 
they fail to do so. On May 26th, industrial Lancashire, with 
less than one-tenth of the national electorate, had one-quarter 
of the marginal seats. If Lancashire had swung a little against 
Conservatism, as we all knew it might, it could have reduced 
the Conservative majority by twenty seats, while reducing the 
national swing only to a much smaller extent, and so raising 
the forecasters’ error to something well over the 100 per cent. 
which they so nearly achieved. We also now know that 
marginal constituencies can be made self-consciously marginal, 
and behave differently in consequence. Anybody spotting this 
fact on the night of May 26th-27th could have used it to make 
a correct forecast, on the basis of figures provided by Dr David 
Butler in his book on the 1951 election. Several people in the 
group with which I spent part of the night did in fact make 
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correct forecasts in that way, though Dr Butler himself did not. 
Perhaps methods can be devised of foreseeing such develop- 
ments in future. They ought to have been foreseen, since it is 
surely obvious that minor features of the electoral landscape 
(quality of candidate, extra effort in marginal constituencies) 
can become more important when there is no great issue to 
create a tidal wave and wash them away. But it is difficult to 
see how any accurate allowance can ever be made for them. 

One cannot help wondering, moreover, to what extent the 
pollsters and forecasters were themselves responsible for the 
statistically abnormal behaviour of so many marginal consti- 
tuencies. It is, of course, true that party workers and a great 
many electors do not require polls or electoral studies to tell 
them when the majority with which they have to deal is a very 
small one, but that was equally true in 1951, when the swing 
was remarkably uniform. To-day the press pays increasing 
attention to forecasts and so, presumably, do its readers. When 
the Daily Mirror appealed to its readers to avoid a big Conser- 
vative majority, was it not assuming that its readers shared its 
editor’s view that a Conservative majority of sorts was inevit- 
able? Both parties remember how the defeat of Mr Dewey in 
the United States in 1948 was attributed to Republican over- 
confidence, said to have been stimulated by forecasts, and both 
have shown signs of alarm at the possible effects of a growth of 
popular interest in forecasts in this country. 

It is difficult not to share their fears. It is often argued that 
the British electoral system, with the inherent illogicalities 
which so puzzle continental observers, works well because it is 
an organic growth, admirably suited to the political tempera- 
ment and habits of thought of the country in which it functions. 
But an organic growth must surely be left to function unself- 
consciously if it is to continue to work well. It worked when a 
few people at election times said to themselves, ‘Now is the time 
to come to the aid of the party’ and the ordinary elector went 
to the poll saying, roughly, ‘on the whole, these Labour (or 
Conservative) fellows have done a good job (or produced a 
sensible programme) and they’re getting my vote.’ Can it work 
equally well if the party man says, ‘With a little extra effort we 
ought to be able to bring off an adjustment of the national 
swing which will bring it down from 2-76 per cent. overall to 1-8 
per cent. in Little Puddleton’, while the elector murmurs to him- 
self, ‘It is only if 0-25 per cent. of doubtful ex-Labour (or 
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Conservative) voters like myself go out and vote after all that 
we can avoid the danger of a recklessly swollen Conservative 
(or Labour) majority of 192, now looming on the horizon’? 
This is the bringing to life of Rousseau’s ideal elector, trying to 
guess at the general will, instead of simply expressing his own 
preference. It is the elector seeing himself as an instrument for 
manufacturing election results, instead of seeing the election as 
an instrument for recording and measuring his will. Mr R. B. 
McCallum, inventor of the term ‘psephology’, sees nothing 
wrong in this, pointing out that in pre-1918 elections the later- 
voting constituencies may have been influenced by results else- 
where. But the parallel is false. The ‘flowing tide’ showed what 
others had actually done, but not what some disembodied 
statistical essence of ourselves was about to do. Where the pre- 
1918 elector saw himself as participating in a continuing ex- 
ternal process, his modern successor is asked to modify a process 
already at work within himself. This kind of self-consciousness 
must surely falsify the working of the machine, as the dyspeptic 
inhibits the natural flow of his digestive juices by perpetually 
watching them working. Is something like this already at work ? 
Are the campaign-swing back to the Government, the abnor- 
mally close results of 1950 and 1951 and the break in the pendu- 
lum habit in 1955 manifestations of this psephological dyspep- 
sia ? If they are, one is bound to ask whether the results indicated 
above are worth this price. 

On the other hand, it would be folly to suggest that research 
into electoral behaviour — or anything else — should stop, 
merely because we fear the consequences. The dyspepsia simile 
is significant. Nobody suggested stopping medical research 
when Jerome K. Jerome described how he had given himself 
the symptoms of every known disease except housemaid’s knee, 
merely by reading a medical dictionary. But the medical pro- 
fession does discourage the too wide dissemination among 
laymen of information on what it is doing. Perhaps we need a 
political Lancet or B.M.7., with its circulation rigorously 
restricted to professional politicians and political sociologists, 
especially in pre-electoral periods. Radio and television could 
still have their fun immediately after the election, but the press 
needs a self-denying ordinance. Somehow, I don’t think it will 
come. 
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America and the World-Island 


G. F. Hudson 


HE third of five points recently listed in a Soviet perio- 

dical as the ‘pressing problems of our time’ was ‘agree- 

ment on the liquidation of military bases in foreign 
territories’. As the other four points were ending of the cold war; 
abolition of all discriminatory practices in international trade; 
withdrawal of occupation forces from Germany; and ‘settlement 
of outstanding questions in the Far East with due regard for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Asian countries’ (i.e. 
liquidation of the South Korean and Chinese Nationalist 
régimes), the five add up to a single policy of removing the 
political, economic and strategic obstacles which at present 
impose a check on the power and freedom of action of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. We should be grateful to the Soviet press for so clear 
a statement of the basic objectives of the new course in Commu- 
nist diplomacy and propaganda. The question for a political 
observer taking a long view is to estimate what chance the 
Communist leaders have of attaining these objectives and what 
consequences would necessarily follow on a substantial success 
in attaining them. 

The consequences may be considered first, because it is the 
foreseen consequences which give meaning to the declared 
objectives. The rulers of the Soviet Union cannot fail to be 
aware that theirs is by far the most powerful single state within 
the three continents of Europe, Asia and Africa. In the com- 
bined factors of population and natural resources, industrial 
capacity and military organization, the Soviet Union has no 
rival except for the United States. China and India are more 
populous, but they are relatively weak in the economic sphere 
and in the capacity to produce armaments; Britain is indus- 
trially advanced, but contains only a quarter of Russia’s 
population and suffers under the conditions of the new age 
from an extreme strategic vulnerability; the effective strength 
of France is much less. Germany and Japan were totally 
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disarmed at the end of the last war and neither has yet 
re-emerged as a real power factor. 

As the strongest single state in Europe, Russia has inherited 
those primacies of power which during the last three centuries 
of European history were held successively by France and by 
Germany. Indeed, long before Hitler brought Germany to ruin, 
it was evident that Russia with its greater population and 
resources must ultimately become the strongest nation of 
Europe if only it could overcome its economic backwardness. 
The new Russian pre-eminence, however, is much more than 
a repetition of the former European continental primacies of 
France and Germany. The latter were confined to Europe and 
could not reach the countries of the Middle and Far East except 
by sea — 2 situation which rendered them liable to interception 
by superior sea power in any expansion beyond Europe. The 
British fleet thwarted Napoleon’s Egyptian adventure; in the 
war of 1914-18 the Turkish alliance gave the Germans access 
to the Middle East, but they could never spare the strength 
fully to exploit their position; in the Second World War the 
Nazis never reached either Cairo or Baghdad. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, stretches across Europe and Asia 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, and not only has frontiers in 
Europe, but also borders with Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
China and (across a few miles of sea) Japan. Formerly the lack 
of close settlement and communications in the Asian provinces 
of the Russian Empire made Russia ineffective as a power in 
Asia, but the development of modern transport and the indus- 
trialization of western Siberia have now transformed her into a 
really Eurasian country instead of a European state with an 
Asian Supplement. The vast size of the Soviet Union not only 
provides a secluded continental power-base invulnerable to 
sea-power and defensible in great depth against attack by land 
or air, but also affords positions almost equally favourable for 
exerting pressure in Europe, the Middle East and the Far East, 
whichever of these three sectors may at any time be chosen 
according to circumstances for a concentration of policy. 

In the early years of the present century the British 
geographer, Mackinder, developed the conception of one 
continent which he called ‘the World-Island’, comprising 
Europe, Asia and Africa, with two-thirds of the land surface of 
the globe, and of a number of lesser ‘islands’, including North 
and South America, the British Isles, Australia, the Malay 
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Archipelago and Japan, covering in aggregate the other third. 
Mackinder refused to admit that Europe and Asia were 
geographically separate continents, at least under conditions of 
modern transport, on the ground that the steppes and deserts 
in the interior of the Eurasian land-mass were no longer in the 
age of railways the barriers to contact and communication that 
they had once been. As for Africa, he held that the seas dividing 
it from Europe and Asia were too narrow to qualify it as a 
continent on its own. In Mackinder’s view the strategic key 
area of the World-Island was the interior of the Eurasian land- 
mass, which he called the Heartland; he held that in the future 
an imperial power in possession of the Heartland was destined 
to prevail over the countries of what he called the Rimland — 
the sea-bordering nations to the west, south and east. He saw 
in the medieval Mongol empire, which had simultaneously 
conquered eastern Europe, Persia and China, the prototype of 
a Heartland power which might one day arise on the basis of 
modern industry. Until 1943, however, it was not Russia that 
Mackinder imagined as fulfilling this rdle. He regarded the 
Russians as economically too backward to exercise a hege- 
mony over the World-Island and anticipated that the Germans 
with their Drang Nach Osten would somehow break up the 
Russian empire and gain world supremacy by organizing the 

economic resources and strategic facilities of the Heartland. 

The Germans did in fact for one fleeting moment have such a 

control in their grasp when in 1918 by the Treaty of Brest- 

Litovsk they detached the Ukraine and the Caucasus from 

Russia; to regain this control was the supreme aim of the policy 

of Hitler. But the dream of a German domination of the Heart- 

land was brought to an end on the battlefield of Stalingrad, and 

in 1943, shortly before his death, Mackinder wrote that ‘if the 

Soviet Union emerges from this war as conqueror of Germany, 

she must rank as the greatest land power on the globe.’ 

Unlike the Nazis, who used ‘geopolitics’ as a justification for 
their ambitions, Mackinder was the prophet of a future which 
he regarded as adverse and dangerous for his own country. 
Since Britain could never possess the Heartland and since it was 
inaccessible to British sea-power, its increased relative import- 
ance could only be at the expense of Britain’s position in the 
world. Moreover, Mackinder anticipated that a continental 
hegemony based on the Heartland might become so over- 
whelmingly powerful that the traditional British policy of a 
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European balance of power would be no longer adequate to 
check it, and he envisaged the possibility of a new grouping of 
nations round the North Atlantic whereby the United States 
and Canada would reinforce Britain and the countries of 
Western Europe as the only means of curbing a Heartland 
supremacy. Since his death this North Atlantic community has 
come into being and assumed in N A T O the form of a regular 
military alliance. We have now come to take this coalition so 
much for granted that we can no longer imagine what the 
situation would have been if it had not been formed. Yet only 
ten years ago America seemed to be on the way back into her 
traditional isolationism, and even though American member- 
ship of the new United Nations contrasted with the rejection of 
the League Covenant in 1919, the veto clause of the Charter 
and the headlong demobilization of America’s vast war-time 
armed strength left little ground for hope that effective Ameri- 
can support would be available in the near future to protect 
countries threatened by Soviet expansion. 

That the American withdrawal from European commitment 
was not carried further than it was and that the Soviet post-war 
gains were not even greater than they were must be attributed 
primarily to unnecessary heavy-handedness in the Russian 
exploitation of their ascendancy after the German collapse. It 
would no doubt have been impossible to carry out the satelliza- 
tion of Eastern Europe without in some degree destroying the 
American illusions about Russia’s will to loyal co-operation 
with her allies, but there was no need for the truculence and 
offensiveness which marked Russian contacts with the West at 
all levels from the Foreign Ministers’ conference table to 
investigations of kidnappings in Berlin and Vienna. Had there 
been only a little more suavity and flexibility in the Stalin- 
Molotov diplomacy, a little more respect for the common 
decencies of international intercourse and a little less grossness 
of invective in Soviet anti-America propaganda, a very large 
section of American opinion would have continued to give 
Russian policies the benefit of the doubt and President Truman 
might have been unable to muster enough support internally 
for the ‘doctrine’ that bears his name. Moscow would gradually 
have extended its control, and one by one weaker nations, 
bereft of firm alliances and unable to rely on American aid, 
would have passed into the Soviet orbit by successive submis- 
sions to Communist pressure. 
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Instead of this a thoroughly alarmed and aggrieved America 
has moved to contain Communism both in Europe and Asia 
and has provided the indispensable means for defiance of the 
new Sino-Soviet order by nations which otherwise would be too 
weak to resist. A decade of toughness has indeed gathered in a 
plentiful harvest of Communist gains, but it has also produced 
NAT O, the Paris and Bonn agreements for the rearming of 
West Germany, the Turco-Iraq Pact, SEATO and the 
American defence treaties with Japan, South Korea and 
Formosa. Since the ratifications of the agreements on West 
German rearmament, it must have been clear to the rulers of 
the Soviet Union that the tough policy has ceased to pay 
dividends. They find themselves faced with a massive unity of 
nations driven together for common defence; everywhere they 
are confronted by formidable road-blocks. Yet beyond the road- 
blocks they can see the Promised Land. If only these tiresome 
obstacles could be removed, if only the threatened nations could 
be persuaded that their fears were groundless and the Americans 
induced to pack up and go home, then everything would be 
easy. If the ‘situation of strength’ which the united efforts of 
America and Britain have succeeded in creating were to be 
dissolved on whatever terms, the Soviet situation of strength 
would remain, for the former depends on a formal system of 
alliances and bases, whereas the latter is constituted simply 
by the decisive strategic preponderance of the Soviet Union 
as the strongest single power in the World-Island plus the 
unofficial international solidarity of Communist parties through- 
out the world, with or without the Cominform. 

In Europe the military strength of the Soviet Union exceeds 
that of all the European members of N A T O put together; in 
Asia the military strength of Communist China now exceeds 
that of all the non-Soviet Asian countries combined. Moreover, 
since a single politically concentrated state must always have 
an immense advantage over a miscellaneous aggregate of 
sovereign units with a paper equivalence of combined strength, 
the disparity of power is far greater than would appear from 
merely adding up estimated war potentials. There is in fact no 
prospect of maintaining any balance of power in Europe or 
Asia against the might of the Sino-Soviet bloc except by bringing 
America into the equation. The security and independence of 
the European democracies is to-day preserved by a system of 
alliances and bases in which American participation is an 
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absolutely essential factor; in the Middle East and even more 
in the Far East the engulfment of weak countries by advancing 
Communist power can only be prevented by combinations with 
close American support. A New World has indeed had to be 
called in to redress the balance of the Old. 

This is not a matter of American favour or altruism any more 
than it is of a plan to enslave the peoples of Europe and Asia 
to Wall Street imperialism. America needs the independence of 
the weaker European and Asian nations just as they need 
American help in order to maintain it. Since the World-Island 
comprises two-thirds of the land area, five-sixths of the popula- 
tion and the larger part of the natural resources of the globe, 
its domination by a single super-power would place the 
American countries in a position of disastrous inferiority. In 
the last resort it was perception of this truth which led to 
American intervention in the two wars against Germany in 
spite of the strength of traditional isolationist sentiment against 
involvement in Old World affairs; the basic American policy 
is to preserve a world balance of power, even though Americans 
have always been extremely reluctant to call it by this name. 
The trouble has been that popular feeling in America tends to 
revert to isolationism whenever there are signs of international 
fine weather and the refusal to make provision in time for pre- 
dicted cloudbursts and tornadoes has catastrophic consequences 
for everyone concerned. In their isolationist mood Americans 
regard transoceanic nations not as states whose independence 
it is America’s national interest to uphold, but as scheming and 
ungrateful parasites who for their own selfish ends are per- 
suading Uncle Sam to turn out funds and interfere in matters 
that are no concern of his. It is so recently that this attitude 
was practically dominant in America that nobody can say with 
assurance that it is impossible for it to prevail again. 

In this connection the American bases and garrisons in 
Europe and Asia — the ‘military bases in foreign territories’ 
which the Soviet Union is so anxious to abolish — have a very 
special significance. They are indeed of great importance 
strategically as points d’appui for immediate American defensive 
or retaliatory action in the event of a Blitzkrieg attack on any 
of the countries they are designed to cover. But their political 
and psychological importance is even greater. They signify an 
automatic commitment of American forces in case of Soviet or 
satellite aggression; this creates at once a sense of security and 
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confidence in the nations of the ‘front line’, a continuing aware- 
ness of responsibility in the American people and a proper 
caution in the mind of the would-be bully who knows that he 
will be at war with America from the first hour of his aggression. 
No paper obligations binding America to intervene in certain 
circumstances across some thousands of miles of ocean could 
possibly be a satisfactory substitute for these certainties of 
commitment. In the world’s recent history there have been too 
many such obligations that were never honoured, too many 
guarantees that in the moment of crisis neither aided nor 
deterred. The momentum of a withdrawal from overseas bases 
combined with the ‘lessening of international tension’ that 
would be supposed to justify it, would carry America emo- 
tionally far into the happy dream-world of isolationism, while 
the nations left uncovered by the withdrawal would fall into 
disarray as soon as the honeymoon period of the ‘settlement’ 
was over and aggressors would begin trying out classic methods 
of subjection by fast work on the spot combined with evasive 
and delaying tactics to avert international interference. By the 
time the American people recovered from its renewal of 
isolationist folly, it might have become impossible to retrieve 
the situation without war. It is easier to dissolve alliances than 
to rebuild them. 

It has been suggested in quarters far removed from fellow- 
travelling that the abandonment of American bases could 
profitably be traded in forthcoming negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in return for concessions which might include the 
‘freeing’ of the East European satellites. The defect of all such 
proposals is that the carrying out of one side of the bargain 
would automatically nullify the effect of the other. Even if it is 
imagined for the sake of argument — and it is certainly not easy 
to imagine Moscow making concessions of such an order — that 
the satellites were allowed to have relatively free elections and 
that a few non-Communist politicians were elevated into their 
governments, the withdrawal of America from Europe would 
so deprive them of all support against the overwhelming might 
of Russia that they would quickly revert to a condition of 
complete subordination to the Russian will. Not even the with- 
drawal of all Soviet forces within the Soviet frontiers, not even 
a considerable dilution of the Communist régimes of the 
‘People’s Democracies’, could restore a genuine balance of 
power in Europe if the American factor were to be removed. 
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What, then, are Russia’s prospects of achieving the eviction 
of the Americans from Europe and Asia? It clearly cannot be 
accomplished by bluster and threats, nor by Communist- 
organized Peace Congresses synchronized with Molotov nega- 
tives at the conference table, nor by the partisan activities of a 
Nenni or Bevan. The only approach that promises results is 
that of blandishment on a broad front and at all levels, of 
words supported by a suitable instalment of acts aimed at 
allaying suspicion and creating an atmosphere of trust and 
goodwill. Instead of the creeping glacier, mankind is now to 
have the experience of Russian sunshine as specially laid on by 
Krushchev and Bulganin. In order that the confidence trick 
may be played a second time, it is necessary to rebuild confi- 
dence, and this requires some considerable effort and skill, yet 
it is not quite as difficult as might appear at first sight because 
the Western democracies’ yearning for peace, their ideological 
tolerance and their proclivity for magnifying any signs of a 
change of heart lead them to let down their guard and neglect 
elementary precautions whenever the realities of power and 
domination are not brutally thrust on their attention. 

The Russian honey offensive, as it is now emerging, appears 
to have been conceived as a plan in three stages. The first is to 
gather in Yugoslavia and India, the second is to work on 
Germany, France and Italy, and the third is to be the assault 
on Britain and on America itself. The first move, the visit to 
Belgrade, showed at the outset to what lengths the present rulers 
of the Soviet Union are prepared to go in order to carry out 
their new course of policy; they certainly had to eat humble pie 
in their apology to Tito and it is impossible to imagine Stalin 
and Molotov doing such a thing. But the Western press, while 
giving the greatest prominence to Tito’s victory in the matter 
of his own quarrel with Russia, was curiously reticent on the 
extent to which he publicly aligned himself with Russia on 
nearly all major international issues. It was even suggested in 
The Times that the condemnation of ‘military blocs’ just after the 
setting-up of a unified command for the Soviet bloc at the 
Warsaw conference represented a Soviet surrender to Tito, 
whereas it has, of course, always been the Soviet propaganda 
argument that it is the West which is responsible for the forma- 
tion of these blocs contrary to the wish of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet-Yugoslav reconciliation must indeed mean a move- 
ment of Yugoslavia closer to the Soviet bloc and away from the 
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West and the East Mediterranean members of N A T O;; this 
development was foreshadowed by the Yugoslav Communist 
party’s suppression of Djilas and Dedijer, and its obvious 
discomfort at the international connections which were pro- 
ducing such internal political contamination. The prodigal son 
wants to be back where he belongs, and Krushchev has made 
it possible for him to return home without a word of reproach. 

India’s more and more marked swing towards the Sino- 
Soviet side of the international fence is due not to the special 
motives which affect Yugoslavia as a dissident Communist 
state, but to complex considerations in which an undying 
hostility to Pakistan is probably the most important single 
factor. Indian policy is only intelligible if its fundamentally 
revisionist and irredentist character is taken into account. If the 
Western powers could be entirely excluded from Asia and the 
affairs of that continent settled between Russia, China and 
India, Pakistan might be peacefully liquidated — at any rate, 
without a general war. S E A T O, however, has been brought 
into existence in spite of India’s bitter opposition, and this has 
given Pakistan close links with the West. India has therefore an 
interest in any settlement which would eliminate or reduce the 
American participation in defensive organizations in both 
Europe and Asia — it being reasonably assumed that any type 
of agreement on alliances and bases reached for the one conti- 
nent would be extended on principle to the other. 

After overrunning the first line the Russian diplomatic 
offensive is likely to come up against more serious obstacles in 
the West European sector of NA TO. There are, however, 
important political forces working in its favour. Paris is the 
weakest spot in the West’s home defences. The quarters in 
French politics which tried their hardest to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the agreements on German rearmament are now rallying 
to the idea of a new ‘Locarno’ in which a European collective 
security system bearing a strong family likeness to the one 
recently proposed by Russia is to replace N A T O. Fear of a 
revival of German power, nostalgic yearnings for the old 
Franco-Russian alliance, irritation at American and British 
pressures for German rearmament, the semi-pacifism which 
once responded to the slogan ‘Why die for Danzig?’ and the 
influence of the party which still commands the votes of the 
bulk of the French working class all contribute to a state of 
mind which is extremely susceptible to the appeal of the new 
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line in Soviet propaganda. If this mood of pro-Soviet appease- 
ment were to gain control of French official policy, it would 
become impossible to maintain the unity with which the three 
Western powers have so far confronted Russia in Big Four 
conferences. In such a situation, with America and France 
pulling apart, Britain might be expected to oscillate between 
them, and then isolationism would rapidly revive on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In this way Russia could attain the ends 
to which the new course of her diplomacy is directed. 

The stakes are high and the game now being played by the 
Soviet leaders is not without its risks from their point of view. 
Failure to achieve substantial results would leave them in a 
weakened position ; too much relaxation of the old dogmas and 
severities, too many hopes raised on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, too reckless an expenditure of party loyalties which 
must be sacrificed in the wooing of bourgeois states, will make 
it hard to go back to the old rigid Stalinist position if there is a 
failure to attain the objectives sought. In the end, if resistance 
is firm enough, Russia may be glad to reach a modus vivendi 
which would leave the structure of Western defence intact. 
But before that stage can be reached, every trick and turn of 
propaganda will be used to persuade the Western peoples that 
a unique bargain is within their grasp if only their statesmen 
and diplomats do not spoil it by haggling over details. The 
variations of argument and appeal will be infinite, but all of 
them will ultimately be reducible to the slogan painted on the 
walls of Marseilles by French Communists to greet visiting 
sailors of the U S Navy: ‘Americans go America!’ 
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Two Glimpses of Japan 


D. J. Enright 


I Hrrosuima Ten YEARS AFTER 


HE business that brought me to Hiroshima was merely 

to lecture on Shakespeare, the most respectable of all 

subjects. I was glad that I had no connection with any 
branch of science, for foreign scientists are not altogether 
welcome here. In the Atomic Bomb Memorial Hall hangs a 
map of the Hiroshima district, with circles showing the com- 
parative damage done by the Bomb. Recently a circle of much 
larger diameter has been added, and this indicates how much 
better the Bikini H-Bomb could have done. 

On first impression, the saddest thing about the new Hiro- 
shima is that it looks exactly like the untidier areas of any 
Japanese city. That is to say, the roads are non-existent, the 
air is full of dust, the streets are full of people, and the houses 
are mainly drab and insubstantial wooden structures which 
one would imagine to be at least a hundred years old. One has 
to remind oneself that these houses are all post-Bomb ‘tem- 
porary’ dwellings thrown up in desperate haste all over the 
‘atomic desert’, that there is at any rate a plan for road building 
(which is more than one can say for many comparatively 
undamaged Japanese cities) and that the fabulous ‘Hundred 
Metres Road’ — a hundred metres in width and not, as the 
cynical foreign resident might suppose, in length — is actually 
under construction. One also has to remind oneself that since 
250,000 people are believed to have died out of a total pre- 
Bomb population of 400,000, most of the people crowding the 
streets must be post-war settlers.* 

The city is of course exceedingly (one would say ‘excessively’, 
if one could be sure one had the right to) Bomb-conscious. For 


* This estimate of the number killed by the Bomb is a recent Japanese 
one. Counts have varied enormously, according to the mathematical, 
political and national properties of the calculating body. 
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fivepence you can buy in the Atomic Bomb Memorial Hall a 
little badge decorated with a rather stodgy dove and the letters 
‘H.P.S.’, which presumably stand for ‘Hiroshima Peace 
Society’. But quite apart from this, the city has a certain metro- 
politan air about it. It knows itself to be an object of special 
interest to the great outside world. Its university is more than 
merely another of those four hundred odd rather indiscriminate 
senior and junior colleges which litter the country; its university 
teachers impressed me as more than usually intelligent and 
alert and, in the best sense of that ambiguous term, inter- 
nationally-minded. 

The approximate centre of the explosion is marked by the 
one remaining and ceremonial ruin, the remnants of the former 
Industrial Promotion Hall. Situated nearby in the Peace 
Park (which during my visit was largely mud) are the various 
other commemorative objects. The two ‘Peace Bridges’ in all 
their naive and inconsequent modernism; the ‘Atomic Bomb 
Souvenir Shop’ (so piteous a post-Bomb ruin that even the 
most delicate-minded could not object to it); the Children’s 
Library, another manifestation of the Cultural State which 
Japan swore to content herself with being, until she was induced 
to rearm; the Cenotaph; the chromium-and-glass Hotel New 
Hiroshima; and lastly a fantastic construction on stilts, long 
and rectangular, in design, resembling a loudspeaker grill, 
quite empty and quite unused, except for parking cars under- 
neath. The very modernity of this latter object may be its 
sufficient raison d’étre. My Japanese friends seemed quite content 
with it and explained that it would eventually house the Atomic 
Bomb Museum. This, for reasons suggested in the following 
paragraph, seems all wrong to me. The building, which is 
reached by a perilous-looking underslung stairway, would make 
an excellent cabaret if some less arduous mode of egress were 
provided for drunken customers. 

At present the Museum is situated in a smallish building 
called the Atomic Bomb Memorial Hall. This looks fairly 
respectable from the outside, but the inside has most of the 
characteristics of those drab, dusty and ill-arranged aquaria 
generally to be found in small Japanese towns. It is pervaded 
by that air of neglect, indeed of seediness, which attends all 
Japanese institutions charging an admission fee of less than ten 
shillings. How much more impressive would a European 
museum be — one thinks — better still an American one! With 
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carpeted floors, glass cases, artful lighting, uniformed curators, 
and plenty of spit-and-polish (or, rather, polish and no spit). 
And yet — though experience suggests that this is not inten- 
tional — the museum is all the more vividly dreadful for its 
untidiness and mean appearance. It seems as if the broken 
tombstones, the granite blocks exfoliated on the sides facing 
the explosion, the melted tiles, the cheap battered watch and 
the fried shoes have this very moment been brought in from 
the streets and dumped down there. In a corner lies a rusty 
mass of iron, a bicycle which melted in the atomic heat and 
has reset into a new shape. On the wall hangs a shabby pair of 
mompei, the baggy working trousers worn by women, with an 
amateurishly painted notice underneath: ‘The lady who weared 
this mompei was working 1,300 meters away from the center of 
the explosion.’ There is a bad burn in the seat of them. The 
largish tank of dust and ashes which confronts the visitor as he 
enters is not a rubbish bin — it is, in fact, a model of the city of 
Hiroshima as it was after the Bomb had fallen. 

The visitor comes to realize that the museum is altogether 
appropriate to what it commemorates — a shabby, desperate 
act whereby thousands of human beings of all ages were first 
roasted alive and then flayed. It is the dust of actuality which 
hangs over the building, not the cobwebs of safe antiquity. 


Is the dust sweeping along like a snare 

To be seen to-day, too? 

Does it fall to-day, too? 

Is the big cage swinging about like dust 

To be seen to-day, too? 

The blood of men and women is saturated into every grain 
and all. 

Or, they are the very ground bones blown into atoms. 

As the bell begins to ring, 

Every and each grain of sand will start to breathe a hot 
breath,.; ... * 


The museum records a few atomic humours, such as the shadow 
of a spiral staircase left imprinted on the side of a gas tank, and 
the upper slab of a tomb which was lifted by the blast and fell 
back just in time to trap for ever a flying stone. But these hardly 
offset the grim photographs of scorched flesh which line the 

* From ‘The Sand on August 6’ by Eisaku Yoneda, included in The 


Songs of Hiroshima (poems written by nine Hiroshima poets and translated 
by Miyao Ohara), a pamphlet recently printed in the city. 
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walls. The only comfort that this building offers is that it 
renders the idea of another war hardly feasible. ‘Not yet 
awhile’ the most hardened cynic must admit, ‘Not until this 
mess has been properly cleared up. .. .” 

And not, he might add, until the victims have finished dying 
off. The day after I arrived in Hiroshima a boy of nineteen died 
of radiation disease. And the day I left saw the departure for 
America of twenty-five girls afflicted with keloid disfigurement, 
which it is hoped to alleviate by plastic surgery. This project, 
sponsored by the Committee to Aid the Girls of Hiroshima 
under the chairmanship of the editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, has provoked unkind remarks on both sides of the 
Bomb. Some Japanese, forgetting the old proverb vae victis, are 
demanding that America should provide medical treatment for 
all of the victims. As the Hiroshima local paper puts it, 


It may seem that America should be made to give treatment 
without any reservation since the cause was the reckless bomb- 
ing by the United States, but she probably has her own 
arguments. However, when there are some people like former 
U S President Harry Truman who unreservedly says he does 
not regret his action, sincerity must be recognized in the latest 
proposal, regardless of what the object may be. 


The paper ends by requesting the selected girls ‘that they will 
take a firm attitude and stand for no action, even in jest, which 
would tend to make them an object of curiosity’. From the 
other side comes the complaint (from an American editor) that 
the project is just another illustration of the truth that one way 
to win a war is to lose it to the U S A —- though what relevance this 
remark can have to girls who were between seven and twenty- 
one years old in 1945 I fail to see. I wonder whether some 
Japanese do not secretly resent the fact that it is women, 
members of the inferior sex, who have been chosen. Chivalry is 
a fine thing, especially to be encouraged in a nation rather 
deficient in it; and, of course, if all goes well, some of the 
‘Hiroshima maidens’ are hoping to marry. The fact remains, 
though, that successful surgery will also give these girls a better 
chance of finding employment as cabaret ‘hostesses’, or being 
sold into brothels. : 

A more permanent source of irritation to the citizens of 
Hiroshima is the (largely American) Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission, which is housed in equally modernistic but tidier 
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structures and magnificently situated high on Mount Hiji. 
Their discontent arises from the fact that the ABC C. exists 
for the sake of research, and not for cure. Not unnaturally the 
citizens feel that the scientists should put the town and its 
inhabitants to rights and then go away quickly and try to find 
an honest job elsewhere. The news item on the arrival of the 
‘Hiroshima maidens’ in San Francisco is not likely to allay their 
doubts: 


There was one slightly sour note before the girls’ plane 
landed when four women who said they represented an 
organization called “The Northern California Peace Council’ 
indicated they wanted to make a speech about outlawing the 
H-bomb. They were not permitted to take part in the 
welcoming ceremonies. 


I can well imagine, too, that the sight of the smart ABC C 
motor-coach neither gratifies nor reassures the citizens, as they 
fight for standing room on public vehicles. But this is not to 
suggest that the foreign visitor to Hiroshima will be conscious 
of the slightest hostility — at the worst he will find himself, as 
elsewhere in Japan, ‘an object of curiosity’. 

The heart and soul of the ‘monuments’ is the Cenotaph, 
though at first, like the other items, it seems shoddy and infeli- 
citous. A form of altar is contained within a rough concrete 
shape resembling a hump-backed bridge, or, from the front, a 
rearing caterpillar standing simultaneously on its head and its 
tail. I had assumed this to be ‘pure form’, until I was told 
that it was meant to represent one of the clay images which 
were set around the tombs of the ancient Mikados when the 
custom of burying live servants and so forth proved too"painful. 
In this case it was the image of a saddle. This would still seem 
rather arbitrary, since Hiroshima is not distinguished either for 
horses or for saddlers. But the point is that the ‘saddle’ exactly 
frames the ruins of the Industrial Promotion Hall, the centre 
of the explosion. (Looked through from the other side, it 
frames the middle stretches of the odd grill-like structure on 
stilts.) On the ‘altar’ is an inscription which is typically Japanese 
in its ambiguity. ‘Please sleep peacefully, because we do not 
repeat our faults’ is one way of translating it, though the word 
ayamachi may be rendered as ‘mistake’ at one end and, at the 
other, as something approaching ‘crime’. What does the 
inscription mean precisely? That the Japanese will not again 
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engage in aggressive war? That they will take care to be on the 
winning side next time? That they will not engage in any kind 
of war again ? Or is it the whole of humanity that here renounces 
its evil ways? American visitors tend to interpret the words as 
an admission of guilt and an assurance of repentance on the 
part of Japan (who, of course, is now starring as Asia’s chief 
champion against Communism). But a Japanese professor 
remarked to me that since the Bikini incident the general feeling 
in Hiroshima was that the inscription had already been 
invalidated. The admission and the assurance, it seems fairly 
clear, are really intended to be universal. The Japanese may be 
very obliging, but they have no intention of taking all the 
responsibility for a foreign bomb. (Nor, of course, is it fair to 
lay all the burden on the shoulders of America, as non-American 
foreigners are apt to do.) 

Having once accepted the symbolic significance or lack of 
significance of the Cenotaph, one cannot help but be moved 
by its simple pathos. It, like the Atomic Bomb Memorial Hall, 
is exactly right. Modernistic, as the Japanese are, and yet 
casting.a hurried glance backwards to ‘national tradition’; 
cheap, as most Japanese buildings apart from office blocks 
perforce must be; ambiguous, as public statements so often are 
in this country; and likely to last — well, just long enough? In 
this latter respect, very different from our solid and imposing 
marble or granite Memorials, immortal but soon obsolete. 
Like the dwelling-houses, the Hiroshima Cenotaph is ‘tem- 
porary’, makeshift, honestly inadequate, and at the opposite 
pole from that ‘pile of peace-complacent stone’, which aroused 
Siegfried Sassoon’s wrath. Yes, Hiroshima would make an 
excellent site for peace and disarmament conferences. The 
whole city renders the idea of a further war preposterous, 
superfluous, a poor unsophisticated joke in bad taste. And the 
vicinity of that sad fragile memorial would be no place for the 
large clichés about Freedom, Human Rights, Protection, 
Defensive Action and all the rest that belongs to the brass bands 
and marble halls of official thinking. 

Just before leaving, while on an unescorted stroll through the 
town, I came upon another monument, this time purely private. 
A man, I suppose, propped up on the pavement in the shape of 
a St Andrew’s cross, on one leg and the remains of an arm to 
which a piece of wood had been fixed. The head, and the stump 
of a second arm, hung at an angle of 100 degrees to the ground. 
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The face had been well tanned by the ‘atomic sun’. He appeared 
to be asleep (rather he appeared to be long dead), and from the 
closed mouth hung a few motionless green leaves. Passers-by 
had gathered at a safe distance, gazing in silent apathetic 
curiosity. The terrible pressure of population is certainly not 
encouraging the Japanese to forsake the symbol and attend to 
the reality. Incense is burned before the Unknown Victim, 
while the known victim must scrape a living as a freak-show. 
No one seems to be doing much — neither the foreign gentlemen 
up on the hill nor the native intellectuals down in the cafés — 
to alleviate this particular ‘mistake’. Or — could we even say? — 
crime. 


II. Seven THousanp Types oF AMBIGUITY * 


Rare writings we read together and praise: 
Doubtful meanings we examine together and settle. — 
T’ao Cw’IEN,trans. ARTHUR WALEY. 


HE Japanese possess a great and beneficent gift which is 

generally denied to the peoples of the West — a keen 
visual sensibility. That gift pervades the nation, it does 
not depend upon training, and it ranges from the delicately 
suggestive to the brilliant potency of Kabuki costumes. Within 
its discipline, Kabuki is even flamboyant, gorgeously insolent in 
its triumphant heroes, superbly tragic in its distressed heroines — 
sufficiently flamboyant to have gratified even Lord Byron. In 
another respect, too, the Japanese remind us of Byron: ‘as soon 
as he reflects, he is a child’. Though famous as a race for con- 
cealing their feelings, they do not invariably show any great 
respect for logic — unless it happens to be accompanied by wit 
or poetry. 

They are perhaps too easily impressed by a pun or some other 
happy verbal invention. An amusing comparison always allays 
criticism or doubt; and, though it takes time before the average 
student can realize that a lecturer on a serious topic like English 
literature might actually sink to a joke, I must confess to having 
taken advantage of this partiality — it covers up illogic, it 
turneth away wrath. 

It must be granted, however, that the case of Mr Shingoro 
Takaishi, who conducted a propaganda tour of America in late 


* This second section is an extract from Mr. Enright’s book The World 
of Dew, to be published in a few months’ time by Secker and Warburg. 
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1937 for the purpose of convincing the Americans that Japan 
was justified in fighting China, is an extreme one. 
‘Japan is fighting China to win her goodwill,’ Mr Takaishi 
told the US Foreign Policy Association in New York, ‘I 
might add that hitting someone on the head to win his good- 
will is not so illogical or impossible as many of you are prone 
to think. There is that old saying: “After the rain there’s 
sunshine.” Occasional quarrels are a part of domestic tran- 
quillity in any home. Disputes occur even among the warmest 
friends. Again, many of you, I am sure, are old enough to 
remember the days of old hickory sticks used in schools. . . .’ 


It apparently did not occur to Mr Takaishi that hickory sticks 
are rather dissimilar from bombs and that domestic tranquillity 
even in America is rarely characterized by the periodical 
slaughter of one or other member of the family. His speech does 
however demonstrate the truth of what Mr Takaishi said else- 
where during his tour: that the Japanese were ‘very poor in the 
art of propaganda’. Public figures in the west have often said 
much what Mr Takaishi was saying — but they had the foresight 
to avoid his flood of homely instances, his fatal Cleopatras. 
Had he been content to point to Japan’s rising population and 
its small resources he would have propounded an honest 
problem which has not yet been faced up to. 

A rather more serious example occurs in Dr Inazo Nitobe’s 
celebrated book, Bushido: The Soul of Japan (1899),*, where the 
author is telling the fictitious (Kabuki) story of the son of 
Michizane, a noble in disgrace. The schoolmaster has been 
commanded to deliver the boy’s head to the father’s enemy. 
It is discovered, however, that a new pupil bears a close 
resemblance to the intended victim; and, with his own and his 
mother’s approbation, he suffers decapitation as a substitute. 
An officer arrives to identify and receive the head: he examines 
it closely and expresses satisfaction. This officer is actually the 
father of the sacrificed boy: circumstances have forced him into 
service with the enemy of Michizane, his family’s benefactor. 
He returns home to his wife and hails her, ‘Rejoice, my wife, 
our darling son has proved of service to his lord!’ Dr Nitobe 
adds, ‘ ““What an atrocious story! ” I hear my readers exclaim.’ 
Not many of them did at the time — but he can count me in. 


* The illogic begins on the first page, in that Dr Nitobe, exponent of 
this ‘Way of the Warrior’, was also a Christian from the age of fifteen. 
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However, he continues, ‘this child was a conscious and willing 
victim: it is a story of vicarious death — as significant as, and 
not more revolting than, the story of Abraham’s intended 
sacrifice of Isaac.’ It had seemed to me that the significance of 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice was that it was to a living god, 
not to a code of manners. And it would have been revolting, 
even at that, had the sacrifice been accepted. Moreover, we 
have no evidence to suggest that Abraham would have exhorted 
Sarah to rejoice. 

Ambiguity interests the Japanese a good deal more than does 
logic, and in the pursuit thereof they exhibit an impressive 
ingenuity. Ambiguity is inherent in the nature of the language: 
where the spoken language is rich in homophones, the written 
language is rich in characters which convey several different 
meanings. A Japanese introducing himself to another Japanese 
will hand over his card and at the same time speak his name. 
Furthermore, Japanese nouns have no number, the verbs no 
person, and personal pronouns are generally omitted. It will 
be seen then that the apparently simplest seventeen-syllable 
poem may prove capable of widely varying interpretations, and 
pages of footnotes devoted to what to us might seem a radical 
point — whether the poet is talking about himself, a ‘you’ 
(singular or plural), a ‘she’, a ‘he’, a ‘we’ or a ‘they’. This 
laxity of structure has proved particularly fruitful to the writers 
of renga or linked verse. As an example here is an extract from 
the sequence Fuyu no hi (‘Winter Days’ or, if you prefer, ‘Winter 
Sun’) in which Bash6 and four other poets participated in the 
year 1685. In each case, several versions are given, in ascending 
order of explication : 
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YAsuI (the host). ‘My hermitage / nest-letting to the heron / in 
vicinity, i.e. (possibly) ‘My hermitage stands in such a 
place that I should like to let nests to herons.’ 

(The host lives in such a lonely spot that he desires the 
companionship even of wild birds.) 

BASHO. ‘Hair-growing space-of-time / hidden body’s situa- 

tion.’ 

i.e. ‘(Her) situation is that of one who hides herself from 
the public gaze while (her) hair is growing.’ 

(Basho has taken the ‘host’ of the preceding stanza as a 
nun. For some reason — death of husband, unhappy love 
affair? — she retired to a nunnery; now she is planning to 
return to the world.) 
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juco. ‘Faithlessness / unbearable that milk / squeezes out, 
throws away’. 
i.e. “Thinking of unbearable faithlessness, she squeezes 
out her milk and throws it from her.’ 
(Not only has the husband or lover been false but he has 
' also taken the baby away — as was usual in the case of 
divorce.) 
KAKEI. ‘In front of not-erased memorial tablet / weeps with a 
heavy heart’. 
i.e. ‘With a heavy heart she weeps before the freshly 
inscribed memorial tablet’. 
(There is no question of faithless love here; the mother is 
mourning the recent death of her child.) 
BASHO. ‘Shadow (subj.) / dawn coldly / fire (obj.) burning’. 
i.e. ‘In the (same?) winter dawn, a shadow is burning 
fuel’, or, to expand it, ‘In the (same?) winter dawn, a 
man(?) is burning fuel (in a vacant house?), his shadow 
flickering (on the wall). 
(The man may be a mourner from the preceding verse: 
a close relative who must watch through the night, after the 
others have left.) 


In the next verse the poet drops the mourning but carries on 
the idea of the vacant house — ‘the master of which, through 
poverty, has abandoned it’ — and this gives rise to further scenes 
of desolation in the succeeding verses. 

In addition to this vagueness as to who is doing what to 
whom, further obscurity may be contributed by the modest 
Japanese compulsion to avoid a straightforward statement. 
Yone Noguchi remarked that ‘vagueness is often a virtue; a god 
lives in a cloud; truth cannot be put on one’s finger-tip’, and 
complained that English poets clung to exactitude ‘as if a tired 
swimmer with a life-belt’. In The Ideals of the East, Kakuzo 
Okakura (author of The Book of Tea) stated that ‘Not to 
display, but to suggest, is the secret of infinity. Perfection, like 
all maturity, fails to impress, because of its limitation of 
growth’: a theory which leaves out of account the fairly obvious 
fact that perfection, if one achieves it at all, is achieved only 
for a moment, and that there is no call to ‘avoid’ it since it is 
only too likely to avoid you. (The extremes to which the 
‘mystique of suggestiveness’ has been carried is illustrated by 
another comment by the same writer: ‘the uncovered silken end 
of a great masterpiece is often more replete with meaning than 
the painted part itself.) Dr Keene puts it less romantically: 
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‘Japanese sentences are apt to trail off into thin smoke, their 
whole meaning tinged with doubt by the use of little particles 
at the end, such as “perhaps”, “‘may it not be so?’’’ 

With the possibility in Japanese poetry of so many permuta- 
tions and combinations of meaning it is not surprising that some 
Japanese scholars have carried over their native ingenuity in 
interpretation into their English studies. The work of William 
Empson and of other so-called ‘New Critics’ has had an effect 
more clearly pernicious here than elsewhere for it was so 
eminently acceptable. Certainly there is ambiguity in much 
English poetry; but at the same time there is always one over- 
whelming significance — happily of a logical kind — which 
without the least derogatory intention we can call the surface 
meaning. Unfortunately an inevitable lack of full intimacy with 
English language-forms sometimes blinds the Japanese scholar 
to this one primary meaning — in the same way as the expert 
foreign scholar of Japanese verse can hardly hope to grasp all 
its secondary meanings without the help of Japanese commen- 
taries — and thus distracts his attention to some very minor and 
probably inoperative undermeaning. Sometimes indeed to a 
‘meaning’ which, by the spirit of the English language, simply 
cannot exist. It occasionally proves very difficult to persuade 
him of this latter point; he tends to see every word as existing 
in a void where all of its even remotely possible associations 
and connotations carry more or less equal weight. The manner 
in which English is taught in the schools — a fantastically 
difficult undertaking, of course — does not help the later scholar 
to give full importance to the context and the contextual 
influence of the ever present and alas indefinable ‘spirit of the 
language’. 

A study of Blake’s Songs of Innocence has just come into my 
hands, in which the author discovers dark (‘profound and 
mysterious’) meanings under the apparent light-heartedness of 
these fairly simple poems. He makes much of the opening of the 
first piece: ‘Piping down the valleys wild’ — ‘as to the preposi- 
tion “down”, we are liable to skim over it without noticing any 
special meaning, but the writer believes that Blake has con- 
cealed in it a profound, symbolical meaning.’ Something along 
the lines of ‘down among the dead men’ is what the commen- 
tator has in mind; but a closer intimacy with ordinary English 
might have caused him to stop and ask himself what word other 
than ‘down’ the poet could possibly have used. In the best 
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tradition the commentator throughout refuses to acknowledge 
the surface meaning of Blake’s little songs; thus, of the rather 
mawkish piece called Infant Joy (‘ “‘I have no name: / I am but 
two days old”’’), he asks these two questions: 
(1) Can a new-born baby smile? 
(2) Is it really sweet and full of joy? 

— like Coleridge before him, he forgets to ask whether a new- 
born baby can talk, let alone express itself so coyly. He con- 
tinues: “The writer, having experienced a child-birth twice, 
cannot but answer these questions “‘No”, because a baby two 
days old cannot see, cannot hear, much less can smile; and it is, 
in fact, very ugly and looks pitiful and helpless rather than 
happy. In whatever way you may look at it, you will never 
receive such an impression as you do from the present poem.’ 
Surely this is pedantry run mad — and one has to admit that 
one could match it with many examples from current English 
criticism of the fashionable Tremendous Trifling type. The 
peculiar and (I fear) characteristically Japanese slant is the 
insistent denigration of real things and living people: this 
commentator displays a lofty disdain for ‘reality’ which Blake 
only indulged in at his most eccentric and a contempt for the 
human body which Blake never showed at all. Blake is, for 
obvious reasons, a popular research theme for the philosophi- 
cally-minded: the Prophetic Books are fair game, but one is 
sorry to see the Songs of Innocence going the same way. Once 
again, of course, we allow for the exceptions: the doyen of 
Japanese Blake scholars, Dr Bunsho Jugaku, remarks in his 
Bibliographical Study of Blake’s Note-Book (Tokyo, 1953), that 
‘It was the irony of fate that Blake, who dwelt on ‘Minute 
Particulars” and hated generalization, was a constant victim 
of abstraction in his Weltanschauung’ — a truth still insufficiently 
recognized by most English interpreters of the poet. 

I hope that the foregoing criticisms will not have sounded 
supercilious. Considering its alien nature, it is remarkable that 
English should be taught so generally and up to the level which 
is achieved. The Japanese are said to be poor linguists, but I 
have noticed that if a young person is placed in an English- 
speaking setting where he or she is not made to feel shy it will 
not be long before he or she.is able to speak the language with 
surprising adequacy. The number of students who are enabled 
to study in England or America is tragically small — the young 
man whose family can afford to send him independently is not 
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likely to take up teaching, while the others return to teach in 
universities. It seems to me that it is in the high schools that the 
damage is done: English tends to be taught as if it were dead 
and some learned surgeon had already performed the post- 
mortem, arriving at a set of rules which is at the same time final 
and complicated — so complicated that the average student, 
rightly convinced of his inability to master the rules, is inhibited 
for ever from ‘having a go’. 

It is not only ‘face’ that deters the student from trying out his 
English in public: it is also his terror of ‘the law’. Whereas in the 
interpretation of literary texts the scholar is inclined to be over- 
ingenious in the liberties he takes, the student on the other hand 
tends to distrust even his commonsense when it comes to simple 
conversation. While I have met many Japanese school-teachers 
who teach English with enthusiasm and industry, I have to 
admit that my faith has been shaken by some of the text-books 
in current use. The ‘quiz’ or crossword puzzle element is pro- 
nounced: the exercises might be suitable as Intelligence Tests 
for very young children whose mother-tongue was English — 
assuming, of course, that Intelligence is what Intelligence Tests 
do actually test — but for non-English-speaking boys of grammar 
school age they cannot fail to be stultifying. For his homework 
the Japanese schoolboy is presented with two columns of words 
and has to combine the correct male with the correct female — 
‘cock’ with ‘hen’, ‘king’ with ‘queen’ and so on. In one book 
which I saw, the only word that could possibly be combined 
with ‘cow’ was ‘ox’. Or else he is given perfectly good sentences 
in the active voice and made to turn them into impossibly bad 
sentences in the passive voice, thus: 


Question: “They laughed at him because of what he had done.’ 
Answer : ‘He was laughed at by them because of what had been 
done by him.’ 


And perhaps both question and answer may be just off key: 


Question: ‘People elected him President of the U S.’ 
Answer: ‘He was elected President of the U S by people.’ 


These Japanese school-teachers really do love the English 
language. It is as if they had come to the conclusion that, since 
for them England was physically as remote as the moon, they 
might as well adopt English as their own and make out of it 
something new. And so we have ‘Japanese School English’ — a 
highly developed language which does have points of coinci- 
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dence with England’s English. I can sympathize with what has 
happened; I can understand the polite jealousy with which they 
guard their conventional usages when they differ from ours — 
sometimes against Englishmen themselves, particularly against 
Englishmen like myself who have to confess to never having 
studied English Language. One comes to feel that people who 
by dint of sheer effort and of sheer love, and against every kind 
of difficulty, have made a foreign language their own, deserve 
better than to be criticized by an outsider. After all, even if one 
looks at it from a nationalistic point of view, the English 
language is no sensitive plant. I complained that English tended 
to be taught in the schools as if it were a dead language — yet 
now I am forced to admit that the result does have a life of its 
own. 

But then, just as I had finished writing this, a batch of essays 
arrived and put to flight all my good thoughts and charitable 
feelings. In some of these students the attitude of ‘near enough 
is good enough’ amounts to arrogance. Someone writes of a 
novelist called Haxrey and a romantic poet by the name of 
Breake. A distinguished living poet is reported to have received 
his education at Harbert, Oxford and Solbom, and afterwards 
to have written a suitably polyglot poem called ‘Pour Quarter’. 
The poet Diluice puzzled me for a while, until I came across 
him again in a sentence which maintained, in a notable 
sequence of near-misses, that the leading English poets of the 
1930’s were ‘Owen, Spencer and Diluice’. Admittedly foreign 
names are bewildering — but everyone has access to some book 
of reference. But, alas, ‘profundity’ —- and modern poetry is 
notoriously a profound subject — doesn’t need to be exact.* 


* Japanese student English hits the bull’s-eye from time to time in a 
quite novel and distinctively poetic way: this, for example, of the Georgian 
Poets — ‘Before the first world war, the mild-autumn-weather-looking 
appeared in the poetical world.’ It was touching, too, to notice in a univer- 
sity library a copy of A Sentimental Journey nestling up against G W R: 
Holiday Haunts, 1927. More often, though, the aptness achieved is a matter 
of pure accident; another student wrote this of Samuel Richardson: ‘By the 
request of publishers, he popularized his ‘Pamela’ designing delicate truth 
of little madam.’ 
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From a Notebook 


Betty Miller 


Portrait of a Young Married Couple 


QUALLY lean, crop-haired and vivacious, they borrowed 
each other’s cigarettes, each other’s sweaters, each other’s 


sex. 
The Invisible Man 


Reading last night Wells’s Invisible Man, it struck me that it 
is possible to regard the whole affair as a fable of the artist in 
society. No longer does the latter attempt, like Gautier, to bait 
the bourgeois with the red rag of a waistcoat: on the contrary: 
he seeks to mitigate the oddity of his réle, the protean quality 
which enables him effortlessly to invade and examine the 
thoughts and motives of his fellow men. In this sense, The 
Invisible Man is a fantasia on the theme of conformity; muffler, 
cardboard nose, false hair, etc., all being attempts to find, in 
the conventional, a sort of tolerated invisibility; an invisibility 
which will protect alike from the curiosity and the hostility of 
his own kind: from the fate, in other words, that threatens, the 
sighted man in yet another, and no less gruesome variation on 
the same theme: Wells’s own Country of the Blind. 


Fou Rire 


Mrs Brown told me that when she was working in a tailor’s 
sweat-shop as a girl, she brought with her one day for her 
lunch, some stew in a Golden Syrup tin. She put it on the stove 
to warm up. But she had forgotten to loosen the lid — and 
suddenly there was a sharp bang — the lid flew off — and hey 
presto! — the ceiling was starred with a glorified pattern of 
stewed beef, carrots, turnips and tomatoes. She and the other 
girls laughed so much that they couldn’t work for half an hour 
afterwards — much to the annoyance of the boss, who, coming 
in after the event, quite literally, as he kept repeating, couldn’t 
‘see what they were laughing at’. Remembering the scene more 
than forty years afterwards, Mrs Brown set her tea-cup down on 
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the kitchen table and laughed all over again, wiping her 
surprisingly limpid blue eyes on the corner of the chequered 
apron tied about her heavy, comfortable waist. 


Dream 


Looking over a precipice, and feeling space suck the marrow 
from one’s bones. Bi 
Simile 


I'll pu’ the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 
For it’s like a baumy kiss 0’ her sweet bonie mou. 


In the act of comparison, the bringing together of two 
apparently unrelated objects, poetry offers a mode of recon- 
ciliation, of unification, which, being in essence a healing process, 
brings to the human spirit, however fleetingly, a precious access 
of vigour and of joy. 


The Middle-aged Couple in the Train to Watford 


Exchanging an occasional remark. Parsimoniously, before 
strangers, spending an odd coin or two out of the concealed 
hoard of intimacy that was theirs. 


Inside Out 


Crouching over the fire in the Professor’s small study, at 
Cambridge: hemmed in by the accumulated warmth, the deep 
buttressing bookshelves. A glance through the uncurtained 
window, and consciousness, released, seemed at once to 
expand, effortlessly to invade and take possession of the endless 
flat countryside lying beyond the frontiers of the house. 

An hour later, leaving the warm insulated box of the house, 
and walking, at dusk, across the wintry plain of the fens, the 
reverse process took place, and, like a tide running in, it was 
the vastness of the countryside that invaded the senses; con- 
sciousness being, for one perilous moment, overwhelmed - 
almost extinguished — beneath that vast non-human pressure. 










































New Year Resolution 
On January 1st, this year, Mary-Anne found in the diary of 
an eleven-year-old sister the following resolution: ‘J must 
remember to hate Mary-Anne.’ 
Primrose Hill 
On Primrose Hill this morning very early. London in the 
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distance sunk in misty sunlight. Everything very still and dewy. 
A pigeon, like a plump teapot, resting in the branch of a tree: 
the air filled with the musical confabulation of birds. 

Saw an old man, grey-haired and ragged. He was gathering 
willow-herb, picking it with care close to the ground, long- 
stemmed. He looked about him, then, for something else he 
needed: suddenly, espying it, he plucked from a waste-paper 
bin a sheet of newspaper, and proceeded to wrap it, sheath-like, 
as florists do, about the frail rosy weeds. Triumphantly, holding 
the bouquet before him, he hurried down the hill, and dis- 
appeared in the direction of Camden Town. 


2 


Sitting on Primrose Hill to-day, I was struck by the contrast, 
between its present aspect, austerely shaven and groomed 
(much disfigured, too, by the unnecessary width of the footpaths 
recently driven across it) and the appearance it presented ten 
years ago to one returning to its slopes from the ardours of the 
Libyan desert, or the cooler welcome of the so-called reception 
areas. Untended, springing elbow-high from the ground, the 
grass, then, was thick with thistles and toadstools; bright with 
wild flowers, convulvulus, clover, mallow, sorrel, coltsfoot, all 
ripe for the scythe that was soon to shear the flanks of the hill 
of its unwonted fleece. Rusting, crazily tilted, the lamp-posts 
looked like deserted bird-cages; while, with an almost southern 
effect, cabbage and sprouting broccoli grew vine-like on the 
terraced allotment overhanging Prince Albert Road and the 
sluggish canal beneath. 

Strangest of all, was the summit of the hill itself. Crowned 
with the great concrete ring of the A.A. gun-emplacement, 
mined by a warren of cells and passages all flooded with rain- 
water or choked with weeds, it bore an eerie resemblance to 
Kipling’s Cold Lairs, the lost city built by a long-dead Indian 
king, whose roofless palace crowned the summit of just such 
another low-sized hill: a resemblance intensified by the hordes 
of small boys, all racing and shrieking and chattering about the 
sunken urine-smelling apertures, for all the world like the 
Bandar-log, Kipling’s monkey tribes, who, in the depths of the 

jungle, took possession in this fashion of the dead king’s council 
chamber, his shattered temples, his ruined terraces, fertile still, 
with orange trees and roses. 
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The English Abroad 


How beautiful and incorruptible they are, promenading 
abroad their suburban tweeds, their sexual maladjustments, 
their large bones, their noble, ruddy faces. The French, 
through whose unremitting derision they pass unscathed, know 
all, and are without poetry. 


The Military Procession 


Into Woronzow Road comes the procession of horses from 
the R.H.A. barracks in Ordnance Hill. The young lieutenant 
first, booted and spurred, his horse capriciously sidling at the 
head of the cavalcade: then the men, looking flatly down their 
noses, and chaperoning between them, like a strange mecha- 
nical idol, the great gun, its metal parts brilliantly polished and 
flashing in the sun. In the quiet road, the clatter of horses’ hooves 
is like a sudden cataract: the glossy tails swing, metallic hooves 
scuff the surface of the road leaving frosty white marks. The 
martial procession passes: the sound of pomp and circumstance 
dies away. At once, from garden gates on either side of the road, 
dart men with spades and buckets, who proceed to shuffle up 
the manure so generously donated by the horses in their pas- 
sage. There are smiles of satisfaction all along the pavement: 
the children are happy, and so are the gardeners: the bye- 
product of war, in this instance, is seen to be fertility and 
renewal. 

Isolation Hospital 


The Matron who, in the midst of an epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, told me that she felt secure only inside the 
isolation hospital itself, where, she said, infection was under 
control. 

Ivory Tower 

If society levels its Ivory Towers, it destroys its own vision. 
The poet is the eye of society — the Ivory Tower a periscope, 
essential to safety. The Ivory Tower is to be regarded with the 
respect due to its real function: it is a top-secret research station. 
SECOND THOUGHTS 

Do I really believe what I have just written? How is it that, 
with few exceptions, society has so meekly accepted the poet 
at his own valuation? Or can it be, perhaps, that since his 
excommunication by Plato, society tolerates his claim with a 
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polite smile, as it might Canute’s offer to control the waves, or 
the court jester aping, unmolested, the power and authority of 
the king? The poet is self-elected Dictator to an under-privi- 
leged majority. ‘Poets, the first instructors of mankind,’ wrote 
Horace: ‘the first light-giver to ignorance’ added Sir Philip 
Sidney; and Shelley, in his turn, filed a memorable claim for 
poetry that no one, since, has seriously sought to dispute: even 
Browning’s bold bid for power — 

The town’s true master if the town but knew! 
— being accepted without a dissentient vote. 
P.P.S. 


It seems not unlikely, by the way, that Shelley’s Defence of 
Poetry owes something to Rasselas (a favourite work with Mary 
Shelley): and that when Shelley wrote of poets as ‘the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world . . . mirrors of the gigantic 
shadows which futurity casts upon the present’, und so weiter, he 
was echoing or paraphrasing the loquacious Imlac, for whom 
the poet is required to write ‘as the interpreter of nature, and 
the legislator of mankind, and consider himself as presiding over 
the thoughts and manners of future generations, as a being 
superior to time and place.’ Elementary, my dear Imlac! 


Uplift 
In bed with flu. Looking through old copies of Vogue, The 
New Yorker, etc. One after another, advertisements for brassiéres, 
all emphasizing uplift, protuberance, tumescence. By what 
peculiar displacement has the ‘bra’, as it seems, become the 
cod-piece de nos jours? Even the French are not exempt from 
the current obsession, although, as might be expected, they 
have their own way of expressing it. From the woman’s 
monthly, Votre Beauté, and an advertisement commending ‘les 
produits Breast Up’, I cull the following sentence. ‘Sachez que 
désormais les femmes intelligentes ne confient leur poitrine qu’a 
Jeanne Piaubert.’ 
Dust 
‘For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ This is 
a law to which all natural forms are subject. But in man alone 
is the dust permitted to think. 
Through the medium of man, Nature is permitted to behold 
her own countenance. Through his eyes, she is permitted to 
observe and to love the admirable multiplicity of her own forms. 
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Death of an Elk 


My Uncle S. has been all his life a great hunter. Fox, hare, 
elk, wolf, and bear alike has he stalked, fur-capped and long- 
booted, through the pine-woods of his native Varmland, or the 
great wintry tracts of northern Sweden. In my childhood, I 
never seemed to see him without a gun or a rod in his hand: in 
the short Swedish summer, straw hat tilted over his nose, 
brooding endlessly over rod and line, becalmed on that great 
inland sea, the sparkling, saltless water of Lake Vanern: in 
winter, returning, red-faced, with the guns, blowing and 
stamping the snow from his boots on the threshold of the flat 
which, centrally heated, retained, still, in each room the round 
white-tiled stoves, wood-burning, which had heated the home 
throughout the sharper winters of his own childhood. 

Now, it transpires, my uncle has given up hunting altogether. 
This revolutionary change in his habits, not to say his disposi- 
tion, followed, it seems, upon an occasion when he shot an elk 
in the woods not far from Karlstad. As he went forward to 
examine his prey, out of the pine trees, very immature, still, ran 
an elk calf, which, craning its neck, began to suckle at the still 
warm teats of the dead animal. The sight made a vivid impres- 
sion upon my uncle. From that day to this he has never touched 
a gun again. " 

Nightcap 

The skin that forms on hot milk wrinkles like the skin of 
pursed lips. It looks, then, as if, before one’s eyes, a submerged 
kiss trembles at the surface of the milk one is about to drink. 


5.0.8. 


People often complain bitterly of some situation in which life 
has placed them: but, it sometimes happens, when a means of 
mitigation is offered to them, they reveal themselves oddly 
disinclined to accept it. They become evasive, or irritable; their 
reluctance suggesting that it is by a secret and confirmed choice 
of their own that they are wedded to the very conditions that 
they continue, all the while, so energetically to deplore. 


High Tide 
The moon pulling after it the tides of the sea. 


The sun, no less irresistably drawing in its wake the great 
spring tide of vegetation and growth. 
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Francis Ponge 
The tiny flat near the Panthéon in which this writer pursues 
his unique literary quest. The courtyard with one wall covered 
with a vine. The MS pinned above his table, like a painter’s 
sketch. ‘Il faut se protéger derriére une certaine ignorance.’ 
He told me that when concentrating on a subject — (and who 
but he will choose as the object of an intensive and passionate 
concentration, a piece of meat, a candle, a wasp?) — he 
sometimes falls asleep in broad daylight. When I left he gave 
me some MSS: four drafts of La Cigarette, written out in a bold 
schoolboy hand. On the back, accounts scribbled in pencil: 
Carnet, 6 fr., Allumettes, 0.40. Café 1.20, etc. Atmosphere of 
intense dedicated work — and poverty. 


The Turn of the Screw 


Enid (to Penelope, aged four): Shut the door, darling. 
Penelope (quickly): What in case comes in? 


Dawn 


A dark cheerless March day: no light, no hope anywhere. 
I looked into the garden. There, at six o’clock in the 
evening, I saw dawn break rosy out of the branches of a young 
almond tree. 

Inferno 

The light fixture, a pink glass bowl screwed to the ceiling, 
seemed to draw towards it all the flies in the room. Hour after 
hour, during those weeks of illness, I used to watch the tiny 
shadows banging and buzzing and circling about their trans- 
lucent prison, which, it seemed, they could effortlessly enter, 
but in no case escape from. Hour after hour, they pursued in 
that tinted vacuum a furious and meaningless activity: hour 
after hour, without intermission, the dark shapes went knocking 
and sizzling and circling about their treadmill of glass. 

To watch, was to become involved in a nightmare: the sense 
of consciousness trapped; imprisoned in an environment with- 
out meaning, without sustenance, without mercy, and buzzing 
on, on, on, until yet one more fly sank down, feebly buzzing, 
to join the mound of friable bodies lying, at last, in privileged 
stillness, in the funeral pyre at the bottom of a pink glass 
bowl. 

Tailpiece 

Never ask anybody, if you mean to write anything. - GOETHE. 

3 











Yeats and the Irish Mind 


David Paul 


for that Willie of theirs than make a poet out of him?’ 

This is something that was said in the poet’s own 
county, Sligo, in 1939, the year of his death and apotheosis. He 
had reached the shining end of his long, tortuous yet constant 
career: an ex-Senator, a Nobel prize-winner, a European 
monument — but couldn’t the Yeatses have done any better for 
him? He would have been the first to laugh, and admit the 
truth in the objection — admit, for instance, that his lifetime’s 
earnings had scarcely equalled those of a village schoolmaster. 
Of course the gibe might illustrate any prophet’s honour in his 
own country. But it seems to me typically true of the Irish 
oracle, breathing truth of a sort through one of its lower 
orifices, typical of the race whose qualities his work concen- 
trates and brings to the conclusions of great statement. There 
may be something in it of the ‘rancorous and levelling eye’ 
which he so detested, but it has something in it, too, of the 
disinterested ard contradictory malice which, in the Irish 
point of view, is never quite subdued. 

Ireland, like Spain, that other western European extreme, is 
continually defying, demanding — and getting — analysis. Like 
Spain it stands deliberately, judgingly apart from the main 
European current, but, though an island, it has never had 
quite the Spanish isolation. It endlessly takes in. Or did, until 
the present century. With independence it has, for the first 
time, shut off the channels of infiltration. And the consequences, 
a closed and fuddled mind in which any thought may be 
dangerous, are already confirmed. Ireland has gone to sleep; 
which is not what the great protagonists of its freedom either 
hoped or foresaw. Whether it is a fructifying sleep, who knows? 
It would not be the first. In the dark ages when Franks, 
Normans, Danes were fighting out the modern world, and 
kicking out the lights of the ancient world in the process, the 


N OW isn’t it a wonder the Yeatses could do no better 
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thought and spirit of classical and Oriental civilization, from 
Babylon to Byzantium, was travelling to Ireland by safe but 
mysterious channels, there to reverberate in the cloudy Celtic 
mind, leaving echoes that were caught and clarified again, 
after a lifetime of striving, by Yeats. With Joyce he leads back, 
by an endlessly roundabout route, to the Greeks. 

The most remarkable thing about the first part of the 
Autobiographies,* the ‘Reveries over Boyhood and Youth’, is 
their mixture of stodginess and mist. Reveries they scarcely are; 
they are more like the half-waking, indigestive nightmare in 
which solid things seem to bump into and out of the mind 
without much in the way of cause or connection. In middle age, 
it seems, Yeats’s early memories began to simmer in his mind, 
and the odd but obstinate details of childhood move slowly 
around in these pages like potatoes beginning to boil. The 
stubborn commonplace of some of Yeats’s prose — and of nearly 
all the letters — its lumbering preoccupation with brute fact — a 
trouser-press, a gas stove, a committee meeting — comes oddly 
from a poet who, for the first half of his career, carried the Pre- 
Raphaelite ideal to its thinnest extreme. But the one tendency 
was a necessary component of the other. It is a part of the 
quality of Ireland that solid objects should be more insistently 
solid than they are elsewhere. Anything earthy is twice its own 
earthy weight. It oppresses the mind. (Nearly all the auto- 
biographical matter in Joyce represents his constant striving 
with this oppression.) And along with this grossness there is the 
faery unreality of the atmosphere, especially in the west, so 
pervasive at times in the sunny, rainy light that it will seem to 
take on colour between two persons who are only a few yards 
apart. A mind continually weighed on by the solidity of its 
surroundings naturally makes its own escape into such an 
atmosphere. In the weirdly interminable Irish dusk, anything 
can be, and probably is, seen. Even the placidest of domestic 
animals can become visionary, possessed. 

Yeats was putting this duality at its extreme when he wrote 
down in his diaries in 1909, in a moment of despair, that 
‘Ireland’s soul is become a vapour, her body a stone.’ Perhaps 
it was because he had arrived at a moment in his own pilgrim- 
age midway between the two extremes. The Celtic Twilight 
had skimmed off the faery element, and evaporated under its 


* Macmillan, 21s. 
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own impulse. It was now the poet’s task, as it was to be Joyce’s, 
to get down to the grossness. 

If the soul, according to Heraclitus, rejoices in moisture, but 
is better dry, then Ireland is certainly a moist soul. But as 
everything, according to Yeats, must strive to its opposite, it is 
a boggy soul that longs for escape into the dry light of wit, 
learning, philosophy, even though the wit — Sheridan, Wilde — 
balances stylishly over the absurd, and the learning dissipates 
itself in endless infiltration of the crannies of erudition, and the 
philosophy takes on the impulses of paradox, fantasy. The 
rationalist mind is continually vexing imaginary essentials, 
trying to sort them out from the ‘unnecessary’. But in the Irish, 
as in the Indian mind, nothing is inessential. The key to the 
door of knowing and seeing may be under any old mat. The 
revelatory ghost may be no more than a ‘coat on a coat- 
hanger’. This was the conviction that prompted the long course 
of Yeats’s supernatural researches, a process in which every 
kind of evidence, every shred of occult tradition that came his 
way had to be tried and tested by his acutely sceptical, but 
positively searching and creative mind. However absurd his 
experiments may seem — trying to conjure an image of a mouse 
in front of a sleeping cat’s nose was one of them — taken 
altogether as essays in thought transference and control they 
anticipate the scientific experiments with dice-throwing and 
telepathic card-reading by more than a generation. — And they 
are no less sound for being more picturesque. 

The Irish mind refuses to be subdued by the facts; it tends 
to suspect that the idea, the gesture may be all, even though 
the idea may be logically ridiculous — after all, may not the 
Truth be that? — and the gesture in its sweep hurtles into some 
solid object which it had forgotten, only for the moment, to 
take account of. Yet the Irishman has a leery eye for the solid, 
ridiculous, inescapable fact which the rationalist may have 
ignored as unnecessary; he will turn things upside-down in 
order to insist on fundamentals so basic that everyone else had 
taken them for granted. Like this, for instance (I am quoting 
from The Trembling of the Veil) : 


French sympathizers have been brought to see the old 
buildings of Galway. ... The greater number are in a small 
crowded hotel. Presently an acquaintance of mine, peeping, 
while it is still broad day, from his bedroom window, sees the 
proprietress of the hotel near the hall door, and in the road a 
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serious minded, quixotic Dublin barrister, with a little boy 
who carries from a stick over his shoulder twelve chamber 
pots. He hears one angry, and one soft pleading explanatory 
voice, ‘But, Madam, I feel certain that at the arrival of so 
many unexpected guests — so many guests of the nation, I 
may say — you must have found yourself unprepared.’ 
‘Never have I been so insulted.’ ‘Madam, I am thinking of 
the honour of my country.’ 


Like every great Irish product, Yeats was a cross of contra- 
dictions. Neither beast nor angel — nor demon — homo classicus 
Europaeus is acutely aware of being in the midst of his extremes 
and struggles to place himself over the exact central point. But 
the true function of the Irish mind is to embrace the lot, to 
shut out none of the tendencies. A contradictory, illogical 
commonsense, and a refusal — or rather an incapacity to 
compromise, are his dominating impulses. A mastery of 
compromise is an inmost part of the English genius. The Irish- 
man must either reject compromise, or else fall a victim to it. 
It is an alternative which thrust itself on Wilde in a peculiarly 
acute form; and his refusal to take the easy way out and run 
away from behind his pose both ruined his life and saved him. 
Of course this incapacity to compromise in no way affects a 
willingness to accommodate opposites; one need only think of 
Wilde’s insistence on his innocence, when his ‘guilt’ stared all 
London in the face; or the golden-mouthed, high-minded 
oratory which Burke contrived to combine with a conveniently 
greasy palm. 

But the mind of Ireland — and it is characteristic of the 
subject that it should split in two, half-way through an 
attempted analysis — as it has expressed itself in literature is, of 
course, strictly Anglo-Irish. Swift was English, but Ireland took 
possession of him and he still dominates the dark end of the 
literary perspective. He is essential to it — he was one of Yeats’s 
great preoccupations — and in his own unmistakable key he 
resumes the whole Irish range. He was the basic voice of the 
Age of Reason. His approach to life and to the world, a heavy 
cutting common-sense, is balanced to one side by an icy gross- 
ness, and to the other by all the fury of a fallen angel. He 
refused to compromise with any of the necessities of human 
condition. He reasoned all the needs. He was mad, you can 
say, with reason. I doubt if even Yeats with all his lunar 
calculations could explain what magnetic force it was that 
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drew Swift into the Irish vortex and threw him to the bottom 
of it. The only word for it seems to be fate. A similar fate 
exerted a tragic pull on Spenser, another writer whose 
character was deeply marked by the country that — in a sense, 
and much against his will — took possession of him. 

So it seems — without more than mentioning Congreve and 
the rest — as if the true Irish contribution to literature is the 
result of an admixture. Left to itself, pure and undisturbed in 
its own habitat, the native Irish mind either sinks under its own 
weight, a truly moist soul, or else generates a continual yet 
futile fire from the friction of its own opposites, and disinte- 
grates under the force of its whims. This native tendency to a 
spontaneous combustion of argument and hatred for its own 
sake proved to be Yeats’s despair when he undertook his own 
part in the fate of his country. He gives many an arid example 
of it, but only one, which came to him from a friend, need be 
quoted. It is a simple and classic illumination of the whole 
range: 

‘My mother cannot endure the God of the Old Testament, 
but likes Jesus Christ: whereas I like the God of the Old 
Testament, and cannot endure Jesus Christ; and we have got 
into the way of quarrelling about it at lunch; and once, when 
O’Grady lunched with us, he said it was the most disgraceful 
spectacle he had ever seen, and walked out.’ 


The spirit of opposition for its own sake seems scarcely to 
have risen in Yeats; though it was the guiding will o’ the wisp 
of two of his contemporaries, Moore and Shaw. It perpetually 
got in Moore’s way, as well as putting him in other people’s. 
Perhaps it was what made him incapable, as he confesses, of 
forming a spontaneously articulate sentence on paper. His mind 
was too much a sum of contrary impulses to allow any imme- 
diate clarity. If labour is enough, all Moore’s works should be 
masterpieces. But the ideal he imposed on himself was too 
mannered, too rigidly exterior to his nature to be finally 
effective. He conceived cold; his novels are a too complete 
denial of his waywardness. They are frigid masks. He survives 
only in the levitating malice of his memoirs. The demon of 
contradictory common-sense rationalism which inhabits Shaw’s 
work is scarcely more than a goblin who turns things upside- 
down and shakes them irresponsibly about. The goblin reduces 
the later plays to sensible, aimless chatter. Shaw did not 
compromise, but I feel that he must have exorcized or re- 
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nounced some essential part of himself. His imagination played 
in a world that was altogether too safe and sound to be a 
satisfactory image of the world of people, and for all his stylish 
gallantry and courage, it is hard not to see him in retrospect as 
a paladin with a wooden sword. 

In Yeats Shaw inspired visions of signal-boxes and railway 
tracks, and an actual dream of a sewing-machine ‘that clicked 
and shone, but the incredible thing was that the machine 
smiled, smiled perpetually.’ The mechanism of Shaw’s mind 
excluded everything that was dearest to Yeats. Its ‘inorganic, 
logical straightness’ certainly invented a world that was far too 
explicable, in which nothing was out of place. Shaw was 
intolerant of mystery or doubt, and oblivious, in his homespun, 
of the gorgeousness, the grandeur which is the central longing 
of the Celtic mind. Yeats longed for it as much as any. But a 
certain bleakness of imagination, a lack of facility, and a 
fundamental hard-headedness withheld him from it — for all the 
hieratic gestures of his early poems — until he attained Byzan- 
tium in his old age. There the gorgeousness is transfigured: it 
is remote indeed from that of O’Casey, Amanda Ros, or Joyce, 
who all three, however remote they are in other respects, are 
close enough to each other where a fondness for purple is 
concerned. The intellectual equipment of the lady of Larne 
was minute beside that of the Dubliner, but the fundamental 
motivation of her novels was, it seems to me, a very near thing 
to that of Ulysses; even if her native incoherence is as real as 
Joyce’s is only apparent. Both her works and his are domes of 
many-coloured glass which never fuse to a white radiance. 
With all her crudities, Amanda Ros concentrated a good deal 
of the Irish essence in herself and her work. Her difference, her 
inferiority is one of quality, not kind. With the facility that is 
almost always fatal to the Irish she decanted her aspirations 
wholesale into her novels. If they don’t make sense, her motives 
do. Tied to a stationmaster husband, and a railway station, and 
with no love at all for logical straightness, she gave her imagina- 
tion up to gorgeousness at its most incoherent. But is her claim, 
for instance, to what she called ‘antiquitous tracery’ so very 
remote from Yeats’s laborious refining on his own ancestry, 
ordinary and mixed as it was? By the time he reaches his later 
poems he has become the scion of heaven knows what nobility 
and gallantry; he has sorted out all the shreds of distinction and 
made a very showy coat of them. In this respect, as in some 
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others, there is no doubt that he was a snob and a bore; and he 
is not to be forgiven for his condescension to Keats: 


I see a schoolboy when I think of him 

With face and nose pressed to a sweet-shop window ... 
Shut out from all the luxury of the world, 

The coarse-bred son of a livery-stable keeper — 


He might have said much the same of the young Marlowe or 
the young Shakespeare if he had been nearer to them in time — 
and the coarseness would have been in his condescension. It 
is so obvious a mask for his own envy of a luxuriance he could 
never command. Perhaps no poet was ever slower of growth — 
his father’s portrait of him at twenty-nine suggests a youth of 
eighteen — and slower of feeling; and the spareness of his great 
poetry is in equal degrees something to which he was driven and 
something which he learned to choose. His final reconciliation 
of compulsion and choice — he ended up neither defeated nor a 
rebel — is perhaps his most singular achievement. It is the apex 
on which he stands. 

Yeats and the Irish Rebellion, Yeats and the Irish Literary 
Renaissance, are two opposite relationships. Re-reading his 
personal account of them in the Autobiographies makes it only 
more obvious that he always over-estimated his influence on 
events and political passions. Whether any words of his, as he 
always wondered, prompted further bloodshed is a nice 
question, and if they did, it must have been by some remote 
contingency that involved no personal responsibility on his 
part. However deeply he felt himself embroiled in political 
events, in other people’s eyes he was always ultimately outside 
them, the great contemplative. But he cannot be denied all the 
quality of a man of action. Only his activity was of a kind that 
put creative impulse into other people. It is impossible to 
imagine the beginnings of the Abbey Theatre, or the literary 
movement he prompted and propelled, without him; impos- 
sible now not to feel that he ‘created’ Synge almost as much as 
he ‘created’ Lady Gregory. He had a pre-eminent gift both for 
inspiring creative ideas in other people — even to supervising or 
re-writing the results — and for lifting whatever he chose for his 
own creative purposes from any mind that he encountered. 
And while his head could be turned with pride in his vicarious 
creations, Lady Gregory’s in particular, that was never the case 
with his own. In retrospect his stature increases, while that of 
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the movement he inspired dwindles until, in his account of it, 
he begins to look like some outsize naturalist examining a 
mole-hill through a magnifying glass. Yet in the end, his own 
final work was partly the result of all the exterior activity that 
had seemed to interrupt it. Without the committee meetings, 
quarrels, rehearsals, and all the worries of directing and 
managing, his poetry might have grown hermetic and sterile. 

If the latter half of the Autobiographies is dense with details of 
conflicts and intrigues, grown so dull now that they are almost 
impossible to follow, it is as dense with his accumulated wisdom, 
strengthened by all the resistant twists of its growth. The leaps 
from fantastic detail to a whole and penetrating insight are 
part of the movement of his mind, as of that of his race; and the 
mere quirks of his thought can be fascinating in themselves. 
Something — but how much? - can be extracted from an aside 
like this: 

If, as I think, minds and metals correspond, the goldsmiths 

of Paris foretold the French Revolution when they substituted 

steel for that unserviceable gold in the manufacture of the 

more expensive jewel work, and made those large, flat steel 

buttons for men of fashion wherein the card-sharpers were 

able to study the reflections of the cards. 


Musing on such a conundrum, exploring its crannies for 
enlightenment, one is struck in the face by a startling generality, 
as forthright as the aside is obscure: ‘Intellectual freedom and 
social equality are incompatible.’ Why? Why should the state- 
ment be so unpalatable? Because it is true? It has grown truer 
with every year that has passed in the thirty-odd years since it 
was written. However crooked the movement of Yeats’s mind, 
no man ever knew his own direction better or kept to it with 
greater tenacity. It moved always towards doubt of the obvious 
conclusion, the rational, factual deduction which we leave 
unexamined at our peril. Ignorant of much history and opaque 
towards most contemporary events, Yeats reached inside them 
towards a conjecture that may be nearer the truth than any 
surface summary, however wide and thorough, can reach: 


When supernatural events begin, a man first doubts his 
own testimony, but when they repeat themselves again and 
again, he doubts all human testimony. At least he knows his 
own bias, and may perhaps allow for it, but how trust 
historian and psychologist that have for some three hundred 
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years ignored in writing of the history of the world, or of the 
human mind, so momentous a part of human experience? 
What else had they ignored and distorted? ... Was modern 
civilization a conspiracy of the subconscious? Did we turn 
away from certain thoughts and things because the Middle 
Ages lived in terror of the dark, or had some seminal illusion 
been imposed upon us by beings greater than ourselves for an 
unknown purpose? Even when no facts of experience were 
denied, might not what had seemed logical proof be but a 
mechanism of change, an automatic impulse? 


To suppose that human life is merely a reasonable proposi- 
tion, that it can and ought to be lived on its own self-dictated 
terms is to invite the vengeance of what Yeats called the 
Savage Gods. The rationalist approaches to-day’s disorder and 
tension with all the ineffectiveness of an orderly, a tidy mind, 
an absolute preconception of what is ‘right’. Like a sorcerer’s 
apprentice he finds that everything now is possessed, bewitched, 
and that no word in his vocabulary will reduce it to obedience. 
Compare Yeats’s attitude to the world with that of some of the 
intellectual-political stalwarts who have made so much noise 
in it, who are still the accepted voices of our day — Malraux, 
Silone, Koestler, Orwell, Huxley. The latest victims, it seems 
to me, of romanticism and reason, they are hopelessly caught 
out on the cleft of their ambiguity. A fatal doubt hangs around 
their pronouncements: are they fictitious statements of fact, or 
pseudo-factual fictions? Do they offer anything more positive 
than the anger of a disillusionment hardly less facile than the 
illusion that provoked it? These stalwarts seem to me to be 
nothing more than the discontented great-grandchildren of 
Voltaire; though they may despise great-grandfather, they 
have none of them advanced an inch beyond his rational, 
humanitarian scepticism — where they have not made an 
esthetic or esoteric ‘retreat’. Their chief difference from him is 
in the naiveté of their hopes and the noise of their despair; 
their deficiency in his wit, his positive gaiety; their inability to 
escape from their disillusionment with the idea of human 
progress which is simply the obverse of the nineteenth-century 
belief in it. Each in turn has pulled at this particular tether 
without really snapping it. Yeats was never tied in it. He 
travelled in a far wider orbit. He takes us back to the great 
Ionian philosophers, whose aim was nothing less than to 
understand and reconcile all things in the universe. Hubris, 
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perhaps. And yet they never presumed to suggest, as every 
Catholic revivalist must, that human history is a collective sin, 
or, as every rationalist suggests with every. breath he draws, 
that the fate of humanity lies entirely in its own hands. 

Yeats is undoubtedly the poet of greatest intellectual stature 
since Baudelaire, and like Baudelaire he marks a step forward 
in human consciousness. His work stands as a solitary move 
towards a great synthesis, which rejects all compromise, 
abolishes the idea of the non-existent average, and, like every 
building, constructs itself on the tension and balance of 
opposing forces. His is the only mind of the century which 
continues to offer a positive reaction to experience. As a poet he 
neither capitulated, like Valéry, nor retired into a cocoon, like 
Rilke. As a thinker he is to be listened to, when we have lost all 
patience with the death-rattle of homo classicus Europaeus — the 
hysteria of a Camus preaching moderation, as if moderation 
had a meaning, or the confused optimism of a Sartre beating 
at the bones of progress. Even the disdainful despair of a 
Valéry is of value now only for its form and its own kind of 
finality. After a life-time of intensive thought he shows, with a 
gesture, that his track leads nowhere, to the skull and the 
withered wreath of Le Cimetiére Marin, to the obvious fact 
which no one can ignore, or find sufficient. —- And to those who 
offer the obvious alternative, a cold conserve of Christian 
tradition, Yeats could reply with a reminder of the Dionysiac 
violence that prompted the birth of Christianity. 

In his early youth, Yeats was chaffed by a good-humoured — 
and prophetic — friend ‘because, he said, I came at breakfast 
and began some question that was interrupted by the first 
caller, waited in silence till ten or eleven at night when the last 
caller and gone, and finished my question.’ Flawed and barren 
as some of Yeats’s work may be, no other writer in living 
memory can rival his pertinacity and his final triumph. If man 
is mortal because he cannot join end to beginning, then Yeats 
came strangely near to success in that superhuman attempt. 
His circuitous, self-enclosed mind, ancestrally obsessed, con- 
structed a monumental meaning, a question that stands up and 
casts a cold eye on all the answers. If we ignore it, it will be 
because we choose to be the automata of current impulses, the 

victims of some or other of the accepted ideas we were born to. 














The Mandarins of Paris 


Wayland Young 






IMONE DE BEAUVOIR has until now rather laboured 
under the shadow of Sartre’s titanic series Les Chemins de la 
Liberté, but in her long novel Les Mandarins*, published late 

last year, she emerges into her own sunlight. Her previous 
novels were written from deep within the wood of schematic, 
pessimistic existentialism. They were about the intolerableness 
of being oneself, and the impossibility of being anyone else. 
L’ Invitée (1943) set this dilemma in the sort of sexual free-for- 
all or love-muddle which the French can write about and we 
can’t because the French have them and we, on the whole, 
don’t. It ended with the words ‘elle s’était choisie’. The existen- 
tialist catch-phrase ‘se choisir is untranslatable. “To choose one- 
self’, ‘to elect oneself’, ‘to choose a self’ — none has the bare 
reflexiveness of the French, and consequently none has its 
philosophical impact. This is the sort of thing translators are 
up against when they try to introduce a nation of Shakespear- 
ians to a nation of Cartesians, and it accounts, necessarily, for 
part of the indifference with which existentialism has been met 
here. An unnecessary woodenness in the translations of Sartre 
accounts for much of the rest. 

Le Sang des Autres (1945) treats the same dilemma in politics, 
the individuals taking round themselves the extended identity 
of their class or nation, and reaches a For-Whom-The-Bell- 
Tolls solution. ‘The blood of others is our own blood.’ The 
deliberately boring Tous les Hommes sont Mortels (1947) extends 
it in time, in order to illustrate how things would be no better 
even if one could stay alive for ever. All these books, though 
they are large, competent, and thoughtful, and have a full 
share of woman’s sensibility, suffer by comparison with the 
infernal precision of Sartre’s La Nausée. And they must be com- 
pared, because they are saying very much the same thing. 


* Les Mandarins, Simone de Beauvoir. Gallimard, 1,000 frs. 
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In Le Deuxiéme Sexe (1949) Simone de Beauvoir seems to be 
dropping a heavy load. It is a book in two fat volumes, not a 
novel, about the fact that women have always been ‘the other’ 
sex, the second sex, or just ‘the sex’; they have always been the 
part of humanity which is worth defining, separating off, dis- 
tinguishing from the principal mass, the unqualified men. It is 
a heavy book, oddly ruffled in tone, but in some way it must 
have cleared the field for Les Mandarins. With Les Mandarins 
Simone de Beauvoir comes, in her early fifties, to a splendid 
maturity as a novelist. It is a break-through from schematic 
existentialism back to the common lot, and owes less to Sartre 
himself than its predecessors do. In Les Chemins de la Liberté 
Sartre is imposing some huge pattern which we cannot yet 
fully discern since the work is unfinished. In Les Mandarins the 
patterns are many and unobtrusive. It is a return to the classic 
statement of the novel: ‘Look; this is the sort of thing that 
happens.’ 

Les Mandarins is a roman a clef. The principal characters are 
easily identifiable by anyone with even the sketchiest know- 
ledge of French literature and politics, and I am told that the 
subsidiary characters are also more or less founded on originals 
from the post-Resistance Left in Paris. This gives the book at 
once a higher value than that of any old novel; it is a bit of 
contemporary history mitigated by the law of libel. It also 
joins it to the great French tradition of lady memoirists. 
Madame de Beauvoir. . . . 

The society she describes is to an English reader amazingly 
brilliant, amazingly serious, and amazingly partial. The bril- 
liance is something the reviewer cannot convey: one just has 
to read the book, or indeed listen to two or three French intel- 
lectuals talking together. There is nothing like it in London 
and this, subject to the reservations below, is a pity. By serious- 
ness I mean the famous existentialist engagement. The French 
intellectual never doubts for a moment that since he is by 
definition intelligent and highly educated, and since by his 
hard work he has got himself an audience, it is his duty to take 
up a political attitude. One could reduce it to a mere swing of 
the historical pendulum away from the érahison des clercs, the 
natural insurgence of a generation of anti-esthetes, the fear of 
being caught napping again in the ivory tower. It is easier for 
a French intellectual to carry weight politically not only 
because his skills are traditionally more respected than those of 
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his English counterpart, but also, and more important, because 
the proliferation of small parties and small newspapers in Paris 
makes it possible for him to have his own. But if one compares 
his confidence in seizing these opportunities with the Kensing- 
ton indifference, the infantile quietist anarchism of many of 
our own literary intellectuals (the London Magazine is the sort of 
thing I mean) it makes our people look like a bunch of eunuchs 
sucking their thumbs. 

The partiality of Simone de Beauvoir’s world takes us to the 
heart of the logically subsequent but politically far more impor- 
tant question of what it is that these engagés actually urge. The 
first political happening in the novel is that immediately after 
the Liberation two of the characters go on a journalistic voyage 
to Portugal. There they are shocked by the slum conditions in 
Lisbon, and their will to action against poverty is reinforced. 
(The English reader has to remember that living conditions 
in southern Europe are still far far worse than anything we had 
here during the depression.) The proletariat, then, is their care 
and their hope. Whatever happens, the working class must be 
loved for itself and its interests must be furthered. Because of 
the political development of France, and of Frenchmen, before 
and during the War, the interests of the working class are 
identified with those of the Soviet Union. Here again we are 
up against something untranslatable. This identification, 
breathtakingly naive to an Englishman, depends on a whole lot 
of things which are different in France; the effectiveness of 
communist trade-unionism, the corruption and fruitlessness of 
the centre parties, the presence of anti-semitism, and the irre- 
sponsible authoritarianism of the Right which pretends to rise 
above party. The Mandarins of Simone de Beauvoir’s title 
emerged from the Resistance in firm alliance with the com- 
munists, and at every political crisis in the story the issue is how 
to keep up the alliance. At the supreme crisis, when the two 
heroes break, as did their originals, on the issue of whether to 
publish certain material about forced labour camps in Russia, 
the one who is against publishing says to the one who is for it: 
‘At any rate you still admit that the Soviet Union is preferable 
to the United States.’ ‘Of course’, answers the other. This of 
course pervades the whole book. Obsessed as they are with the 
problems of poverty and mass organization, Simone de Beau- 
voir’s characters look only East or West, to Russia or to America. 
They never, never once in the whole book, look North. England 
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does not exist for them; these tremendously educated revolu- 
tionary socialists seem never to have noticed that a socialist 
revolution has been carried out under their very noses. 

Author, characters, and originals have all been formed by 
conflicts and loyalties of which Anglo-Saxons know nothing. 
The conflicts mostly occur during the Occupation, a time when 
there was no right thing to do for a Frenchman. For us the War 
had rules; the enemy was in certain places from which he had 
to be removed. The right thing to do was unquestionable. But 
for the Frenchman the enemy was everywhere, and anybody. 
He had to make up his mind just whom he was fighting, and 
there was nothing to help him to doso. The frightful divisions 
of French society in the last decade, of which this book is partly 
the chronicle, are the result of that time, and so, in a sense, is 
existentialism itself. The For-Whom-The-Bell-Tolls aspect of it 
is a response to a society where blackmail, perjury and murder 
are as much a part of life as adultery or a series of articles. We 
forget this when we visit Paris. 

Politically the book is a chronicle of the fellow-travelling 
intellectuals. Simone de Beauvior, herself one of them, nar- 
rates without praise and without blame, but also without the 
detachment which would enable one to call her attitude 
neutral. About private morality, too, she does not judge, and 
hardly even sums up. She just records the sort of thing that 
happens. As far as her characters come to any conclusion or, to 
use an existentialist phrase, ‘self-definition’, it is the central one 
of Western liberal morality, it is Tolstoy’s. They ‘carry on car- 
rying on’. The two principal men, Dubreuilh and Perron, 
nearly go out of business as prolific writers for the press and 
stage, under the stress of keeping left with the communists, 
but they finally decide to carry on. The principal woman, Anne 
Dubreuilh, who lapses quite plausibly into the first person at 
intervals throughout the story, nearly commits suicide when 
her late love affair goes wrong on her, but decides not to be- 
cause of the impossibility of sentencing her husband and 
daughter to finding her body. Nadia, the daughter, a violent, 
impossibly honest girl out of the same stable as Ivich in Les 
Chemins de la Liberté, nearly suffers the death of the heart in a 
nihilistic scramble from bed to bed but finally marries Perron 
and has a baby just like anyone else. Paule, Perron’s former 
mistress, goes mad when she finds it impossible to be ‘the most 
beautiful woman in the world married to the most glorious 
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man’, but recovers a sort of scarred balance and is relegated to 
the smart set, where she can carry on adequately. 

But in resuming their existence, each of the characters has 
to betray the past in some way. Anne does so by nearly abandon- 
ing her own place for Chicago; Nadia, who has been faithful 
in the shutness of promiscuity to the memory of her gassed first 
lover, betrays it when she marries. Perron for humane reasons 
perjures himself about events during the Resistance; Paule, 
after psychotherapy, belittles the importance of her years with 
Perron; one of the subsidiary characters, Lambert, is reconciled 
to his father whom he suspects of having betrayed his, Lam- 
bert’s, Jewish mistress to the Nazis. And always, everywhere, 
the dwindling dead of the Resistance are denied. 

There are plenty of individual excellences. There is some 
admirably sharp and controlled tilting at the vulgarity of smart 
hen-society, the world of cicisbei and haute couture. There is a 
lyrically described highbrow bicycling holiday. The madness 
of Paule is handled with lucidity and at the same time a suffo- 
cating sense of the inexorable. But the longest and most ambi- 
tious episode is Anne Dubreuilh’s affair with an American 
writer in Chicago. Here Simone de Beauvoir risks distorting the 
whole form of her book. To begin with, the episode is tre- 
mendously long, and all in the first person. Of course love can 
be tremendously long, and there is no doubt that this episode 
is one of the most serious and candid despatches from ‘the 
second sex’ which has reached the rest of us in this century. 
Then again it comes right at the end of the book, suddenly, 
when we are breathlessly involved in Paris politics, and jerks 
us away. But the most worrying thing is that it is never at all 
related to the basic East-West theme. America is always wrong 
and Russia is almost always right; and then suddenly the hero- 
ine rushes off and opens a new chapter of her life in Chicago, 
the very heart of Babylonia. Nobody stops to wonder why it is 
that this seems quite a natural thing to do, whereas rushing off 
to a lover in Magnitogorsk would be quite an unnatural one. 
Nobody even notices. 

In giving the bare outline of what happens to a few of the 
characters I risk reducing everything to a dead level of com- 
monsense, and in dwelling on what Koestler would call the 
‘political neurosis’ which runs through the book I risk making 
it sound like an exercise in subconscious hypocrisy. It is neither 
of these. It is a long novel, and deals, as it should, with the full 
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shape and texture of life. The longer and more soberly balanced 
a book is, the less susceptible it is of being arrestingly distilled. 
The Left French intellectuals consciously present themselves as 
whole men, and when we take them as such we have to register 
that their automatic Russophilia is a bad blind spot. But beams 
and motes are not the best things to look at, and we should 
recognize that in everything else, in metaphysics, ethics, zs- 
thetics, literary and dramatic imagination and technique, and 
even in large tracts of politics, these people have a brilliance, a 
balance, and a force which is not to be found anywhere else. 





Who’s Who 


MARY sTOCKS: Ex-principal of Westfield College and Deputy 
President of the Workers’ Educational Association. 


ANNE JAckson: A Principal in the Board of Trade until 1950 and 
has worked in the Research Department of the 
Labour Party; now engaged on other economic 
studies. 


WILFRED FIENBURGH: Labour M P of North Islington. 


WILLIAM PICKLES: Senior Lecturer on Political Science at the 
London School of Economics. 


D. J. ENRIGHT: Professor of English at Kobe University, Japan. 


BETTY MILLER: Biographer and novelist: author of Robert Brown- 
ing: A Portrait, On the Side of the Angels, etc. 


DAVID PAUL: Writer; of Irish parentage and English birth. 


WAYLAND YOUNG: Writer; formerly Observer Correspondent in 
Rome and in North Africa. 








Book Notes 


THE MIDDLE CLASs VOTE. By John Bonham. (Faber. 215.). 
VOTING IN DEMOCRACIES. By Enid Lakeman and J. D. Lambert. 
(Faber. 255.). 

‘The working man,’ said Lord Derby in a speech in 1875, ‘is master 
of the situation. His class can, if it chooses, out-vote all other classes 
put together.’ This had been true since the passage of Second Reform 
Act in 1867. Now, ninety years later, it is more than ever the case; 
in the intervening years the working-man’s wife has been enfran- 
chized and all forms of plural voting have been abolished. John 
Bonham (in his Middle Class Vote) estimates that the manual wage 
earners and their families number about 22,000,000 adults or 
approximately two-thirds of the total electorate. This is a higher 
proportion than in any of the other great democracies; Bonham 
quotes comparative figures for the United States (60 per cent.), 
France (60 per cent.), Germany (55 per cent.), Italy (41 per cent.). 

Clearly, in Britain more than in any other major country, the 
outcome of general elections is determined by the distribution of the 
working-class vote. The secret of the Conservative Party’s survival 
(and of its dominant position in the country to-day) lies in its clear- 
sighted recognition of this fact. Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking 
at the Annual Conference of the mass organization of the party in 
1872, had warned: “The Conservative Party will never gain power 
until it gains the confidence of the working classes. . . . Our interests 
are perfectly safe in their hands if we will trust them.’ This proved 
to be a prophetic observation ; two years later the Conservatives were 
returned to office, and during the succeeding eighty-one years they 
have ruled alone or in coalition for all but twenty-six years. There 
can be no doubt whatever that their success is to be explained 
primarily by the fact that they have managed to retain the allegiance 
of a very large proportion of the working-class voters. 

Bonham disposes of the illusion that the middle class has been in 
some particular sense the arbiter of the fate of the Conservative and 
Labour parties in our own day. In fact, as he shows, its members 
have no markedly greater propensity to ‘float’ than have the member 
of any of the other social strata. The Tory revival in the last three 
elections is to be explained not by the party’s success in wooing the 
middle class to return to its ‘natural’ political home (even in 1945, 
the middle class voted by more than two to one in favour of the 
Conservatives) but by the Tory success in increasing their poll 
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among the manual wage earners from 4°4 million in 1945 to 6-2 
million in 1951. Figures relating to social class and voting behaviour 
are not yet available for the election of 1955. But almost certainly 
the Conservative share of the votes cast by the manual wage class 
increased to the highest point since 1945; it may indeed have 
approached 40 per cent.; when allowance is made for those who 
voted for other than the two major parties and for those who 
abstained, it is probable that Labour’s share of the potential working- 
class vote in the recent election was less than 50 per cent. The 1951 
election remains therefore as the high point in Labour’s efforts to 
win working-class support at the polls; Bonham estimates that 
Labour on that occasion was 52 per cent. of the potential working- 
class vote and adds that ‘this election was probably the first in 
British history at which more than half the working class turned out 
for a socialist party’. 

There were many who feared after 1900 that the emergence of a 
‘Labour’ Party with its specific appeal to the working class would 
inevitably introduce a new element of class conflict into party 
rivalry; their fears deepened when Labour was formally converted 
to Socialism in 1918 and, a few years later, supplanted the Liberals 
as one of the two great parties in the state. But the working class 
has shown no disposition to acknowledge the Labour Party as its 
sole champion; and the Conservatives have redoubled their efforts 
to justify their claim to be a ‘national’ party representing all social 
classes. Their parliamentary leadership is still drawn overwhelmingly 
from the middle and upper classes, but their electoral support, as 
Bonham shows, is drawn almost equally from the middle and 
working classes. 

In the course of their eight or nine years in opposition, Labour 
may lurch to the Left and attempt to regain power by detaching 
the working-class Conservatives from their present allegiance. But 
this seems unlikely; Mr Bevan excepted, most of the present Labour 
leaders seem convinced that their party cannot regain power by an 
appeal addressed primarily to the working classes. They hope rather 
to supplant the Conservatives as the truly ‘national’ party. Thus, 
strangely, party rivalry in Britain seems likely to continue to modify 
rather than to exacerbate class animosity. 


* * * * 


A second pre-election publication, Voting in Democracies, is worth 
examining in light of the results of May 26th. The authors no doubt 
found those results distressing. The Conservatives won a comfortable 
working majority of fifty-nine, yet they obtained a fraction less than 
half of the total of votes cast. And the Liberals, with about 3 per cent. 
of the popular vote, won only 1 per cent. of the seats in the House 
of Commons. To the tidy-minded advocates of P.R. (one of the 
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authors, Miss Lakeman, is Research Secretary of the Proportional 
Representation Society; she was also a Liberal candidate in the 
recent election) such anomalies are intolerable. The authors prove 
triumphantly that since 1910 only two governments (those elected 
in 1931 and 1945) have won over half the total votes cast and they 
ask us to share their indignation at the absurdity of an electoral 
system which rewards parties which earn less than half the popular 
vote with comfortable parliamentary majorities. 

The authors make an excellent case for their favourite nostrum, 
the single transferable vote. But they seem too little aware that the 
present system in operation in this country (they aptly label it the 
‘first-past-the-post’ system) has certain great advantages. By 
penalizing minority parties and discouraging parties with a specific 
sectional or other interest, it encourages the two major parties to 
cast their nets wide in an effort to attract the support of minority 
groups. (Is Liberalism necessarily badly served because each major 
party expends a considerable effort attempting to prove that it is 
true inheritor of the mantle of Liberalism and that a voter is foolish 
to ‘waste’ his vote by supporting a Liberal candidate?) In countries 
where there are really powerful regional, religious or racial minori- 
ties, these minorities may not be content that their interests should 
be represented by one or other of two great parties; in such circum- 
stances the first-past-the-post system may be replaced by a system 
that ensures separate parliamentary representation to minority 
interests. Coalition governments then replace rule by a majority party 
which is itself a coalition of interests. Each of these systems is working 
well in certain countries and badly in others. At the moment the 
first-past-the-post system is working satisfactorily here and despite 
its logical inconsistencies, which Miss Lakeman and Mr Lambert 
expose, it appears likely to survive. 

R.T. McKenzie. 


THE TRIAL OF JOMO KENYATTA. By Montagu Slater. (Secker 
and Warburg. 18s.) 

Under a thin cloak of impartiality this book presents a highly- 
prejudiced account of ‘Queen against Kenyatta and others’. It 
opens with an introductory chapter, from which the following is a 
typical extract: ‘Certainly to some degree the traditions of British 
justice were maintained. At a time when passion and prejudice were 
beating on the walls of the courtroom the form and order of British 
justice was maintained by and large.’ Again: ‘. . . the reader now 
looks for the evidence of accused being active in the affairs of Mau 
Mau after proscription’ (i.e. after Mau Mau was proscribed). ‘He 
finds that it turns, so far as Kenyatta is concerned, on the evidence 
of what X— heard outside the door, plus whatever can be made 
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of Y— and the Z— incident.’ (Y— was one of a trio of whom the 
Magistrate said, “The three Z— officials gave their evidence very 
clearly, frankly and fearlessly, and were among the best witnesses 
to whom I had to listen.’) 

The author thinks his summary ‘is not only as fair as I can make 
it but is in fact a true account of the trial’. On this point, one admits 
that he devotes more space to the prosecution’s case than to the 
defence’s, and that there is no reason to think he omits anything 
relevant to either of them. But why does he apply to prosecution 
witnesses such sarcastic comments as ‘X—, “the agent” with 
the heart of gold’? Why does he give the reader so little of the 
Magistrate’s summary and analysis of the evidence? Why so little of 
the judgement of the Supreme Court of Kenya? Why so little of the 
reasons that led the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
refuse leave to appeal? Of this Committee, the author says: 


Their decision was unexpected and something of a shock to many, 
both in the Colonies and in the United Kingdom, who had thoughts 
of the case as pre-eminently one of those which the Privy Council, far 
removed from the heat and dust of practical politics in Kenya, would 
feel bound to review. 


The final paragraph of the book contains the following astonishing 
statement: ‘the unwritten British constitution permits an appeal, 
even beyond Her Majesty’s judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
to the reader in his arm-chair.’ 

Among uncritical readers this book will do infinite harm. It has 
been banned by the Government of Kenya, because it names 
witnesses whose identity had, for their own safety, not been dis- 
closed. A book that endangers the lives of men and women in 
Kenya should not have found a publisher in Britain. 

HEMINGFORD. 


THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS. By Norbert Wiener (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 


The scientist or engineer, in revolt against the climate of society, 
often tries to turn his scientific and technological concepts into a new 
philosophy. The result is frequently a mixture of the symbolism of 
natural science, of the jargon of the social sciences and of the 
descriptive patter of journalism. When this book first appeared in 
1950 it received extensive reviews, many of them friendly..Much of 
the apparently disconnected information and many of the ideas it 
contains are exciting in themselves, but the philosophic garb in 
which they are clothed may inspire in the layman the reaction of 
the small boy in the tale of the Emperor’s clothes. 

The theme which is supposed to connect these chapters on 
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sociology, psychology, law, economics, philology, politics, education, 
national security and religion is the understanding of society 
‘through a study of the messages and the communication facilities 
which belong to it’. It is the author’s belief that in the future develop- 
ment of these messages and communication facilities, those between 
man and machine and between machine and machine, to which he 
has given the name of Cybernetics, are destined to play an ever- 
increasing part. So far this is merely a statement of the growing 
importance of apparatus based on the thermionic valve and the 
electronic circuit in the carrying out of tasks which previously 
involved human judgement and human action. Behind this, how- 
ever, lies the pretentious philosophical conception of the living 
organism and the modern automatic machine as devices which, by 
making decisions, produce around them local and temporary zones 
of organization in a world whose general tendency is to run down 
into a dead level of confusion. In the terms of thermodynamics these 
are islands of decreasing entropy in a world in which entropy as a 
whole tends to increase, until the world ends ‘not in a bang but a 
whimper’. The link between the behaviour of the machine and of 
man is the development of the modern physicists’ statistical concep- 
tion of phenomena, the change from theories of definite causality to 
those of statistical probability. 

Dr Wiener applies these ideas to explanations of the pattern of 
learning and behaviour both of human beings and of the new 
machines into whose construction a method of logical working can 
be built, so that they can deal more effectively than conventional 
equipment with the ‘entropic tendency for the more probable to 
overwhelm the less probable’. If he does not, however, believe that 
either a machine or any animal could possess the intellectual 
capacities of human beings, it is because of the differences of 
structure which alone determine performance; but it could happen 
if a machine could be built whose mechanical structure duplicated 
human physiology. 

For Dr Wiener the metaphor which is capable of covering all 
forms of human activity is one in which organism is seen as message. 
A message is opposed to noise as organization is to chaos. In a 
chapter, admittedly consisting partly of phantasy, he envisages the 
possibility of transmitting a living organism, such as man, by 
telegraph. If we cannot do it, the reason lies in technical difficulties: 
for instance, the fact that the amount of information that would have 
to be transmitted covering all the hereditary information locked in 
the germ cells and all the learned information stored in the organism 
is too vast; and that the time and method required to obtain it 
would lower the organism’s degree of activity, ‘which in most cases 
would destroy life in the tissue’. 

Not all the chapters are at this imaginative level and some of 
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them are merely the naive but sincere products of a scientist who 
distrusts his environment. In these his small acquaintanceship with 
the concepts of politics, economics and sociology are shown by, for 
example, his careless use of the word Fascism, and his technocratic 
anxiety about the effects of new inventions. 

When he descends to pure opinions on the effects of the automatic 
machine on industry, he is humane and sensible. He considers that 
it will be ten to twenty years before the new tools are in general use. 
When he first wrote this book he feared that American business 
would exploit them without any consideration for the social con- 
sequences and that mass unemployment must result. Since then, 
having discussed the subject with representatives of business manage- 
ment, he sees signs of the recognition both of the social dangers of 
the new technology and of the social obligations of management to 
see that the new methods are used for the benefit of men rather than 
merely for profits and machine worship. There remains the danger 
that modern concepts of war, of economic conflict and of propa- 
ganda on the basis of modern communication theory may lead to a 
vast world-governing Leviathan. Here, with simple common sense, 
Dr Wiener brings in the concept of value which he never directly 
uses; but he has to do so in the symbolic language of his theme: 

Whether we entrust our decisions to machines of metal or to those 
machines of flesh and blood which are bureaux and vast laboratories 
and armies and corporations, we shall never receive the right answers 

to our questions unless we ask the right questions. 

AUSTEN ALBU. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 255.) 


HIS COUNTRY WAS THE WORLD. By Charles Beatty. (Chatto & 
Windus. 215.) 

It was inevitable. We have had Mr Philip Woodruff’s Lives of the 
Martyrs of the Indian Civil Service; Professor Feiling’s dry-cleaned 
Warren Hastings, Mr James’s apotheosis of Lord Roberts (a 
mediocre soldier, apparently, but some sort of Christian) and now 
Lord Elton rescues General Gordon from the cloven-hoof of 
Bloomsbury. Macaulay is being hacked to pieces by a mob in St 
James’s while Lytton Strachey is bludgeoned near the House of 
Lords. I suppose it all has something to do with this religious 
revival one hears so much about. 

General Gordon! What a barnum of swagger, woolly-thinking 
and genuine tragedy is summed-up in that name. Lord Elton adds 
his mite. His book is well-written, bulging with facts and offensive 
with special pleading and spite. Lytton Strachey is drawn (and 
quartered) as some cynical Tittivulus collecting and refurbishing 
spent slanders. Of course Strachey was wrong about Gordon’s nips of 
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brandy (we have known this since 1935 when Dr Allen demolished 
the story) but Strachey’s brilliant after-dinner monologues on 
eminent Victorians were very near the inner truth. Historical 
truth, no, but Strachey gripped his Victorians even if it were only 
around their private parts. Lord Elton is much better mannered. 
His contribution to the Royal Academy of British Biographers is a 
vast canvas (something in the style of Faithful unto Death) of a 
misused Christian gentleman. Poor Gordon! He was underestimated 
by the military (which is true), believed himself an instrument of 
Divine purpose (so is this) and the victim of some diabolical plot 
cooked up by Gladstone in a fit of pique (which is rubbish). 

Gordon was one of those uncomfortable men who inhabit the 
lunatic fringe of Victorian soldiery. In China his madness was a 
splendid counterweight to the messianic twaddle of the Taiping. At 
home, it turned out he had not even been ‘confirmed’. In the 
Sudan, sent by a Government paralysed by a sort of comfortable 
inertia like a man who has removed his deaf-aid, he died in a 
manner of exquisite pointlessness. Though we are told (by Gordon 
and others) that death shall have no dominion, the deaths of 
‘heroes’ always ensured that Britain expanded hers. From Khartoum 
emerges Omdurman — and Colonel Nasser. 

Gordon was, like the evangelical revolutionaries of pre-Mutiny 
India, preoccupied with the lofty abstractions of Duty and Good, 
tortured too by the erosion of doubt and racked by the immediacy 
of both God and the enemy. Gordon habitually consulted, according 
to Evelyn Baring, the prophet Isaiah on matters of policy. So, in a 
manner of speaking, does Lord Elton, though the name does not 
appear in the Index. Christian heroes for Young Tories. Down with 
the Whigs. 

Mr Beatty’s book, despite its lush style and engaging naivety, is 
somewhat nearer to the truth. He sees the mixture of humility and 
arrogance, of other-worldliness and earthly pride which is the hall- 
mark of the soldier-saint. Mr Beatty at least shows something of the 
stature, and the tragedy, of Gordon. 

Strachey demolished and a great deal of truth was blown away 
with the dust, but his debunking served its purpose. He made us 
reconsider the Victorians, their ideals and their motives obscured 
for so long by the funereal gloom of the ‘official’ biography. A. E. 
Dyson is right (in the March issue) when he condemns Strachey as 
an historian, but he is ranging at the wrong target. As we learn the 
‘feel’ of nineteenth-century Russia from a Dostoievsky or a Tolstoy, 
so we touch the Victorian temper in the ‘historical’ romances of 
Lytton Strachey. . 

But now the hero-makers are back again. Slicker, of course, but 
no less pompous. The shrines are being restored, pilgrimages 
arranged. All this re-bunking has its sinister overtones. As the 
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future trembles in black Africa we are bidden to remember what 
the Empire-builders did with their founding and guardianing and 
their personal pipeline to the Almighty. Imperial history is being re- 
bored, artfully bowdlerized for innocent minds. What has happened, 
I wonder, to the Radical voice. Is there no Cobden in the House? 
MICHAEL EDWARDES 


DEAREST BESS. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Methuen. 21s.) 

‘That same night, opera-glasses were levelled at the box in which 
“the beautiful Lady Elizabeth” was sitting enjoying the performance 
in the company of that gayest of old rakes, Lord St Helens . . .’ This 
kind of phrase is enough to mark any book as costume literature and 
cause easily irritated readers to return it with all speed to the 
library. The fact that Miss Stuart’s study of Lady Elizabeth Foster 
also contains an immense amount of really invaluable Regency 
material, simply makes it all the more unfortunate that it should be 
written in such an indeterminate, neither-one-thing-nor-the-other 
way. The author has had access to Lady Elizabeth’s unpublished 
journal, as well as all the letters contained in the Chatsworth 
archives, and one cannot help wondering why, having been 
presented with such a plum in the way of historical research 
material, she was not content to arrange and edit her documents. 
Lady Elizabeth — who was evidently one of the most uncompromis- 
ing egocentrics of an outstandingly individualistic age — could have 
been trusted to reveal herself in her true colours without any helpful 
comments. The long extracts quoted throughout the book show her 
as superficially sentimental, gushing and high-minded, but essenti- 
ally tough and uninhibited, sticking at nothing to gain her ends — in 
fact, as rather typical of her time and class. She is a good and 
pleasantly disrespectful observer, whether of Byron, Nelson, 
Napoleon or any of the other famous figures she met through her 
intimate connection with Cavendishes. However, Miss Stuart is a 
tremendous partisan and is anxious to make us agree with her that 
her heroine was not the unscrupulous little intriguer portrayed by 
Hary-O Cavendish and the biographers of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. She constantly intervenes, interrupting Lady Eliza- 
beth’s own narrative to prove to us that ‘Dearest Bess’ was a devoted 
friend to the Duchess, and in some way all the more devoted because 
she remained for some twenty-two years the mistress of her husband 
and was the mother of two of his children. This may be true, for the 
love life of the Devonshire House set was so dashing and complicated 
that it is perhaps better to refrain from judgment. What is certain 
is that it is highly annoying when ‘Bess’s’ lively accounts of con- 
temporary high-life in London, Paris or Rome are broken off so that 
the author may summarize or paraphrase. Even so, Miss Stuart and 
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Lady Elizabeth between them have managed to give a fascinating 


picture of life at the close of the eighteenth century. 
CECILY MACKWORTH 


A KING’S HERITAGE, The Memoirs of King Peter II of Yugo- 
slavia. (Cassell. 255.) 

MY TESTAMENT. By Captain Peter Baker, M.C. (John Calder. 
155.) 

CLOAK WITHOUT DAGGER. By Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.E. (Cassell. 
155.) 

These autobiographies are written by three very different men, but 
they have something of a family air. The style of two of them has 
the artlessness one associates with the newspaper gossip column and 
the third is rapid and reticent to a fault. These eminent men of 
action, or their ghosts, are not writers. The ability to turn a phrase, 
to achieve a satisfactory balance between facts and comments on 
facts or between statements and emotions, to express an attitude to 
life by a quality of tone rather than by the recurrent cliché — this 
they do not have. The slightly cheap ring of the titles is charac- 
teristic of the contents of the books. When, in fifty years’ time, 
someone disturbs the dust on them in the stacks of the London 
Library, he will be touched by the inadequacy with which such 
extraordinary experiences are recounted. But better a poor auto- 
biography than an averagely good novel (unless the novel can be 
interpreted as a document about its author); each of these three 
books is well worth reading. 

King Peter, like the Duke of Windsor, allows us to reflect on the 
sadness of being educated to a throne in an age when thrones are 
precarious survivals. The old-fashioned pretender, ousted by 
another king, was melancholy enough, but his melancholy could be 
poetic, because the principle of kingship was not contested. The 
modern king is simply a pawn in the political game; or, to make 
the image more logical, he is like a chess king, practically helpless 
at the centre of the game; then, suddenly, the rules are changed, 
he is swept from the board and the game goes on inexplicably 
without him. 

King Peter’s childhood - tutors, school in England, castles, 
holidays, royal adults — is related in the barest fashion, as the 
following description of his father, King Alexander, shows, — 

A typical pose of his was to sit with one hand over his stomach. 
The cause was physiological: an attack of typhoid which had 
almost killed him in Albania had left him with constant digestive 
troubles. In spite of this he was a great lover of food. I remember one 
occasion when, after finishing his usual French-style lunch, he 
anounced, ‘I’m hungry. What are the officers having?’ He then had 
a second meal of the Serbian dishes being served that day to his 
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officers. This however was not enough. ‘And the servants, what are 
they having to-day?’ A still simpler meal was brought before him, 
which he ate with enjoyment — although, needless to say, he suffered 
for this banquet afterwards. 

He loved fishing and shooting. Another favourite mode of relaxa- 
tion for him was to go for a drive with an AD C. He preferred an 
open car and in winter wore a thick leather coat against the cold. 


In this childlike prose, King Peter tells of the tragedy of his 
father’s assassination, of his loneliness after his own accession, of the 
events which led up to the war and his escape to England. On 
arrival here he was made welcome by ‘Uncle Bertie’ and ‘Aunt 
Elizabeth’, whose daughter was later to have the task of welcoming 
Marshal Tito, when the latter had replaced her cousin as Head of 
the Yugoslav State. The second half of the book is mainly taken up 
with King Peter’s account of his support of Mihailovié and of the 
Allies’ gradual transference of their trust to Tito. Certainly, if King 
Peter’s account is complete, the Allies preferred expediency to 
strict honour, as in their dealings with Poland, and King Peter 
found himself condemned to indefinite exile. Small wonder if his 
final remarks are favourable to Franco. He has not lost hope; he is 
educating his son as Crown Prince, and he signs himself firmly at 
the end ‘Peter II R.’ One may think him naive, and perhaps a 
shade self-satisfied, but he makes an impression of courage and 
honesty. 

Captain Baker is another war casualty. His book, an apologia, 
was finished two days before he was sentenced to a seven year 
sentence for financial misconduct. His thesis is that he retured from 
his war-time experiences a physical and nervous wreck, plunged at 
once into politics and high finance and worked so hard that he no 
longer knew what he was doing. Perhaps it is unfair to pass judg- 
ment on a book written in such painful circumstances; one can only 
say that it makes painful reading. The first two-thirds, which deal 
with the war, contain passages composed in the following style: 


The bay was curtained in evening as we moved slowly to the 
quay. A group of us stood on the bridge with the captain of the ship. 
On the deck below us a loud-speaker played dance tunes broadcast 
from London. A bright-faced, broad-cheeked moon had appeared 
in the sky and threw a raiment of laughter in a rippling line across 
the water. 

‘Just like a musical comedy,’ said Hugh Williams whose know- 
ledge of the theatre must have strengthened the comparison for him. 


The foreigners who appear, in Captain Baker’s adventures speak 
like characters in a bad film; that is, bits of their speeches are, for 
no apparent reason, left in doubtful French and the rest is put into 
English: 
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‘S’il vous plait,’ exclaimed the leader of the Resistance. 
‘C’est drole, ca. But the Germans are a half-kilometer away from 
us, the Americans one hundred.’ 

Yet some of the reality of the experience comes through. Captain 
Baker escaped from a prison camp and was tortured by the Germans 
when they caught him again. He had already been wounded; his 
torturers ruptured him, and when he returned to England, his heart 
was in a very bad state. Yet he was full of thoughts of Land and 
Empire and of the possible glories of the New Elizabethan Age. He 
was also personally ambitious; in the nine years following the war, 
with his associates he built up 

a minor business empire consisting of four publishing businesses, a 

printing works in Lancashire, a West End wine merchant’s, an 

aircraft research, development and production unit with its factory 

in Surrey, a proprietary brand of whiskey with its headquarters in 

Dundee, two investment trusts, a radio and television company and a 

property company. Considering I was running many of these almost 

as a one-man management, attending the House of Commons and 

fulfilling very extensive constituency duties and correspondence in 

Norfolk, it was small wonder that the crack-up came. 


The last third of the book is still more tawdry than the first two. It 
is a string of anecdotes, some not very funny, about famous people, 
and it suggests that our governing élite live in a strange welter of 
nationalistic sentimentality and go-getting. I think Captain Baker 
proves his own fundamental innocence within this society, but the 
Neo-Elizabethan adventurousness laced with religiosity which he 
proposes as its ideal is not attractive. 

Sir Percy Sillitoe’s book is by far the best, just as Sir Percy is 
clearly the ablest and strongest character of the three. Mr Attlee 
contributes a foreword, in which he says: 

This straightforward biography reveals very clearly the manner of 
man he [Sillitoe] is and why he was so successful. 

But just as many people wonder what manner of man Mr Attlee is 
(Captain Baker calls him ‘a reliable, loyal and acute man, saved 
politically by an unsuspected streak of low cunning’), we are left to 
speculate about Sir Percy’s inner thoughts. Maybe he is a complete 
extrovert. All his anecdotes are told in a manner not unworthy of 
Mr Attlee’s laconic best, e.g.: 


I shall never forget walking up the gangway to the ship at 
Southampton, and staring — very rudely, no doubt — at a dark-haired 
young girl, sitting with her parents and a younger brother, on a seat 
facing me. If there is such a thing as love at first sight, this was most 
certainly it. Outraging all the conventions, I continued to stare, and it 
must have seemed to her father, a forthright Yorkshire businessman, 
that the lanky fair young man was presuming a great deal when, a 
few minutes later — armed rather foolishly with a quoit ring — he 
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smiled as ingratiatingly as he knew how and asked of the young lady 
if she played quoits. 

Dollie Watson seemed as keen on the game of quoits as I did, and 
from that beginning on the Gloucester Castle we started our romance. 
She was the daughter of Mr and Mrs John Watson of Hull, and they, 
with their son Cecil, were making a voyage out to Durban to visit 
their elder son Bernard who was sugar-planting. The Gloucester 
Castle took twenty-one days to reach the Capé and by the end of the 
voyage Dollie and I were engaged. 


It is in this style that Sir Percy recounts an extremely adventurous 
fifteen years in South Africa, followed by thirty years in Great 
Britain as Chief Constable of Sheffield, Glasgow and Kent, and 
finally as Director-General of M15. He tells about hairbreadth 
escapes, about a leopard cub he had as a pet, about his fights against 
city gangs and municipal corruption, about his innovations — 
forensic medicine, radio, police-boxes, police welfare — and so on. 
He is obviously a very gifted and absolutely devoted public servant, 
yet he never ventures more than an occasional general remark; 
murders, doodle-bugs and Sir Winston Churchill’s goldfish are 
carried indifferently on the plain surface of his narrative. This may, 
in a sense, be admirable, or it may indicate the lack in Sir Percy of 
something which gives poignancy to the other two, inferior books. 
J. G. WEIGHTMAN 


Literary and Philosophical Essays 

Some Reviewer’s Opinions : 

V. S. Pritchett: ‘‘Sartre’s discursions are valuable... It is 
good to have them collected.” 

Cyril Connolly: “Very well translated.” 

Herbert Read: ‘The essay on ‘ Materialism and Revolution’ 
. .. is one of the most fundamental criticisms 
of Marxian philosophy ever written.” 

H. J. Blackham: ‘Thick with intellectual interest so that it is 
hardly possible to stop talking about nerd 

Ss . 


THE ROAD TO ABUNDANCE 


Jacob Rosin’s and Max Eastman’s revolutionary answer to the 
problem of world food supplies. Introduced by LORD BOYD ORR. 
“* Essential reading.” —Tribune. 12s. 6d. 


TITO LIFTS THE CURTAIN 
The Story of Yugoslavia Today 
The Times Lit. Supp. calls Hallam Tennyson’s Survey “calm, lucid 
and convincing.”’ Handsomely illustrated. 15s. 
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No. 3 Crossword 


by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 
when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with 
references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


As previously announced, this puzzle is ths first of a Competition series of six 
(July-December). 

The sum of ten guineas in all will b: awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) sclution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, July 18th. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Endless crowd waiting before: transport arrives: what’s its line? 
Ask Feste (7) 
Kipling’s Burmese King will give you the equivalent of one farthing, 
Scots (7) 
Where peace drops slow on the cricket, are drinks on the house? (9) 
Doctor prescribes a bog herb, to be taken before noon (5) 
Principal in tragedy of a maid, death-greeting in retrospect (6) 
Virginia’s Clarissa gets sanction in 24 hours (8) 
Adopted child, an involuntary bather in the west catching fish (10) 
Tragical mirth is said to be wonuous strange ————— (4) 
This little beast said he had no ear, and would do anything but die 
for tobacco (4) 
Lover’s handyman — Scatterbrain’s heir — annoyed Roy terribly (4, 6) 
Harold’s very selfish, but don’t be too thorough with the rod (8) 
Morning Star that made half the wicked fly (6) 
Lady Caroline’s lover produces a tune at short notice (5) 
I’m Edmund’s fair messenger, reflected in Charles’s mirror, although 
with a crime within me (9) 
Dizzy hero gets his pile by accident (7) 
The post-impressionist brings it back for us in a masterstroke (7) 


CLUES DOWN 
The vicar of Puddingdale had plenty of olive-branches — or shafts? (9) 
Works edited by Porphyry, being one over the eight? (7) 
Architect who eloped —.an offence Napoleon could stomach (8) 
The sort of chalcedony you associate with Masefield (4) 
Mad Walter Marshal. Silver was almost his undoing (9) 
Marxist has a rising supporter in being (6) 
Trivial victory for the Duke of Bologna (7) 
Darling girl, a bit like a Lusatian? (5) 
Don’t join up yet, Eric! (9) 
Lady who disarmed a pirate, putting the cart before the ships, by the 
sound of it (9) 
Wild dancer who made Victorian poet lose weight (8) 
My John was Montrose’s chief: I can reveal a mighty lot about the 
Princess (7) 
Petrels called Melba and Trent, perhaps (7) 
Mother of tough children with address in Homburg, for example (6) 
Jonathan was one of the Four, though not imposing (5) 
Aunt Ada saw something nasty in the woodshed — hence the rising 
temper! (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 2 


NOTES 


across — 1. As You Like It ii. 7. 
6. The Artful Dodger: V.I.P.s. 
10. Van Loon’s Lives. 11. Comedy 
of Errors: 
Gone With The Wind: 
13. Fannie Hurst: answ/(er). 
Moby Dick. 19. Moliére, Leos 
Des Femmes: Magnesia. 21. Ein, st., 
ein. 27. St. Ronan’s Well: Tintoretto. 
28. blessing. 29. Alice. 30. Ralph 
Roister Doister: Kubla Khan. 31. 
Plaint, Charlie Chan. 

Down -— 1. Longfellow. 2. Amer- 
ican detective agency: Vanity Fair: 
pinker, ton. 3. Pickwick. 4. Amer- 
can poetess: Mnemosyne. 5. Basic 
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(skin). 17. Diana, Eire: wife of 
Hercules. 18. Don Quixote, II. ii 
4, 5: cell, Mara. 20. Anagram of 
Op. CI is. 22. Liner: novel by 


English. 7. ‘Chloe is my real flame’: 
O.B.E.V. 424. 8. Daisy Ashford: is 
it, vers(e). 9. William G.: Mt. 
Godwin Austen. 15. K. and I, nski 


André Peisson. 23. T. Eliot. 26. 
Priestley: G. A. Birmingham: Tess 
Of The D’ Urbervilles. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
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